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Legislative Itet^ilremnit for R^X)rt , - ^ 

SecUoto* 731, Title VII, of the Elementary Bud Secondary Education 
^ActLOf 1965,^ as amended by SecticMi lC6(a)(l) of .the ^ducaticxi Anen<toBnts. 
of 1974 (Public Law 93-380) requires the Coninissicaier of Education to 
pr^)are and^subnylt to the Congress and the President a report dn the 
condition oi biiltBgual educaticxi in the Naticp and on the axtainistraticxi 
and <^yatio^_qf^ this title and of other programs for peijsons of limited 
English-speaiciag ability. IJie report shall include - ' ' . 

\ X '^•^CIX ^^gatiopal assessment of the educationil needs of children f 
and ot^er^rsops with limited English-speaking ability and pf the 
extent to wfi^h such needs are being met from federal. State, anH 
' T local dffQC^, including (A) nof later than July 1, 1977, the 

results of ii^Burvey of the nurrtoer of such children and pej^xis iii 
the States (b) a plan, including cost estimates, to be carried 
>r out during tne fiv^year period beginning on such date, fo^b ex- 
tending programs of bilingual education and bilingual vocational 
fmd adult educaticm programs to all such preschool and elementary 
School children and other persons of limited ^glish-speaking , 
•^'abiUty, including a phased plan ?or the training of the necessary 
?rsjand other educational pe?rsonnel necessary for such/ ^ 

(2) a:,report in ancj an equation of the activities carried out ' 
imder t^s title during the preceding fiscal year and the extent 
lo^icn|each of such activities achieves the policy set forth in 
section 708(a); ^ 

C3) a statOTent of the activities intended to be carried out during 
the succeeding period,, including an estimate of the cost of- such 
activities; 

(4) ^ assessment of the rivmber of teachers and other educaticmal 
pers<xinhel needed to carry out programs of bilingual education under 
this title and those carried Out under other prograns for persons 
of limited English-speaking ability and a statement describing the 
activities carried out thereunder designed to prepare teachers and 
other educaticmal personnel for such progr-ams, and the nuriaer of 
other educational personnel' neede^i to carry out pfogranB of bilingual 

' education in the States and a sfatenient desfcribing the activities 
cairied out under this title designed to prepare teachers and other 
•educatioaal personnel for sueh prograns; and - - 

(5) a> description of the personnel, the fimcticms of such persoonej; 
and information available at the regional offices of the Departraait ^ 
of Health, Educatoon, and Welfare dealing vd.th bilingual proeranB 
within that region. * ^ v 
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SUMMARY. 



. Hie maxirmiTilnurT^ of pQrsbns of lijnited English^-speaking ability * 
in tne Nation is, eStilnated at 15 milliln.; (See the analysis in chapter 
IV,) This niDTber, basecj upon a Bureau of* the Census survey conducted , \ 
in 1975, is derived"'"lroin quest^ns about the place of birth, languages ' 
spoken in the households* surveyed, and languages usually spdcen by 
individuals surveyed; Because the methods used in the survey did not 
permit direct measurements of English-speaking ability, the estinate- 
probably includes a substantial nunfcer of persons vdio are proficient ^in 
English, as weLl as those who are truly limited in theii' corniand'of ' 
.English, Until mo^^e definitive data collected in 1976 are analyzed, 15 
njillion will be taken as the-fnaxiimm nurrtoer of pefscxis in the Nation vrtio . 
mayJiave a need for bilingual eduction/ 

About 24 percent of the 15 'million, or 3,6 million, are 4 to -18 
years of age and therefore of particular concern to the Natioi's public ^ 
and private schools. It is likely that many of these persons, because ' 
of their limited English-speaking ability, need special curriculuriB if 
they are to makp satisfactory progress throu^ school. Seventy-six 
percent, or 11.4 milltoi:|feare over 18 years of age, bttt it i& not possible 
at this time to* estimat^^how many persons in the older ^pulation are 
seeking, or might in the future seek, to farther their education. 

It IS also estimated thatt as much as 6 percent qf the school • 
age population has J.imited English-speaking ability T Spanish is by far 
the most prevalent "non-English language spoken 'in the United States. 
Some 69 percent (2.1 million peitons) of the school-age population 
spqak it. While many other lan^iages are spo)ceji, only five of the^i ^ 
account ior more than 50,000 persons each: Italian, French, Filipino, 
German, and Chinese, . ^ . - 

We have; then, an upper 'limit' to the size of ttie limited-English- 
speaking population— 3.6 million in the school-age population and il.4 ' 
million adults. Bilingual education 'is not restricted, h9wever, to 
those'with limited Eiiglish-spe^ing ability. For exanple, title VII of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), while placing priority 
on persons of limited English-speaking ability, permits limited enroll- 
ment of English-speaking children. ' '-State and local laws and prajcticeg 
may be either tjiore or less restrictive than the Fedprsd law., depending 
upon judgments about the value of bilingual education for Qiglish- — 
dcminant students. As a result it is. not possible to- estima,te the overall 
size of the fwpulation whigh might eventually participate in bilingual 
education if there were not constraints .on resources, ^fost vsould agree 
hoveyer; that for the i5resent the highest priority fpr attention must be 
tne limited-English-speaking population. 



In light of the 'foregoing backglx)und .on the target population, 
sevetal questickis can now be asked. Vhat is the conditicpi of bilin^ua*^ 
educatiai in tbe Naticxi? What advances have^been made^ What probleras 
•renfdn to, be solved? - , , 

This report is the first attenpt by t^e- Office of Education to 
provide answers to these quest ionfe. . ^ ^ - . ^ 

' Conpared to most aspects of the .American education system, bi- 
lingual education is undergoing rapid evolution in terijs of .cctficepx, 
inplementaticMi, public support^^and involvement by the Federal and State 
governments., Jhough bilingu^ education in the |fe.tion^h^ a Icx^g history , 
it has been a fit:^ history until recently. After Wofld War II, social . 
forces for bilingual education gradually grew stronger until the- Dfild-1960*s 
yjhen they coincided with congressional action on major new FederaJ. legis- 
lation in education--;-the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. % 
By 1968, the law had been amended to include a special section oh bilingual 
education and in fiscal year 1969,, $7.5 million* were appropriated to 
carry out the program. Thou^ the airoipt of mo5iey was not large, the 
*fact that the Federal '(!k)vernm^t formally acJoiowledged th6 potential of 
bilingua], educati^ provided impetus to further growth irf the 1970* s. 

^ * Since the 1920 ' s a number of court decisions have rem:jved re- 
sl^ictions against the use of langua^s other than.Eiiglish in the 
schools, and some of the more recent decisions have directly favored 
the spread of bilingual education. In Lau v. Nichols ] the most famous 
case, the Supreme Court ruled that the San Francisco school district 
must provide special programs for children of limited English-Sipeaking 
ability*. Al^hou^ the Court did not require bilingual education, that 
approach is .certain Ijf one way o^ assuring ec^vial access to educaticxi* ' 
Some other cases, ruled on by lower courtsr have required' bilingual 
education as a course of action. 

0 

^ . — 
Courf decisions have been accotrpanied by new laws in support dT 
bilingual education: '.In some States, the changes merely ranove pro- 
hibitions on the use 'of non-English languages, as mediums of instruction. 
In* addition, however, eight States now. have laws„ which require bilingual 
education ,unde^ certain conditions. ^ ^ 

Federal legislation affecting bilingual education. has also prolif- 
erated 'since passage of the Bilingual Education Act*'(BEA) in 1968. In 
addition to providing demonstrations of bilingual education in classroorrB 
(44 different languages atre u§ed), the program currently (1976) provides 

rut $2? million for training bilingual anstructional personnel- and about 
million for development, testing, and dissemination of materials. ^ 

Althou^ the original legislation, is the most comprehensive and the 
largest in terms of money directly earmarked for bilingual education, 
two other pieces of legislation are especially pertinent: the bilingual 
education section of the Einergency School A'lcT Act (ESAA) and the 



* Bilingual Vocatidnal Training. Program (BVTP) . ESAA pro^^Ules finajQcial 
/ assistance' to school distri*dl$ that are desegregating ana at the same 

' time have a need for bilingual eduCaticai. •BVTP is .forepersons wtuD are 
unenployed or* uifderenploye^ because of limifed EngJ.ish-speaking ability. ' 
BVTP also provides some training for_^rsons to sei^e as instructors 
or. counselors in vdStttional educatioi? and for the developmeij^ of in- 
structipnal m^terjij|s and techniques. ^ 

♦ ' * * 

Ot>e new Federal activity whicb'may eventually have far-reaching 
importance for bilingual education is the establishment of nine centers 
ac3xx5s the Na-tion to help school distiE^icts ii^lemeHt educational) 
„ programs for limited-English-speaMng students and do so i^cenp^iahoe 
with the Lau v. Nidpls decision* 

( ~ ~ • • ' • ^ • . • 

\ Many other Federal programs give special attention to the limited- 
English-speaking population though nOt necessarily in the form of 

* bilingual education. These programs provide funds for a wide range i 

o J educational activities, including adult education, vocational edupa- 
tion, library programs', and financial* help to developing institutions 
of higher education which serve large nurrbers of limited-English-^ • 
speaking persons. " ' ' 

E;q)ansion of inschqpl prograiiB has been accorrpanied by the 
development; of televisiori programs ^designed to help children lejorn * 
English and develop positive self-concepts and to help Ei^lish-l^guage 
children leaj;Ti the language and culture of another ethnic groi?). The 
value of bilingual television lies ;in its jDptential for reaching a Wide^ 

• audience. Two opanish-Enfelish series — Carrascolfendas and ' Villa All^re^ 
are already being broadcast on many ^public television station^. Other ^ ' 
programs ».are under developfnent , 'j • 



The overall picture of .bilingual education ^d, more generally, 
of special activities ^to meet the. educational needs of limited-EnglishA ^ 
speaking children is bne of rapid -growth and evolution, Especially in \ 
1fhe last 6 to 8 years. < It is probably also true, however, that nany 
,persons wt^d mi]^t tjenefit from bilin^l education have no opportunity 
to do so. Althou^. there 'is presently no nationwide,^ uhdi5)licated 
count of the nunber: of school-age persons participating in^ilingual 
edncation, fragmentary evidence"on participation indicates that less ^ 
than one^half million stjtidents are in some form of bilingual Wilcation; ' 
what ^proportion comes from a limited-English-rsgeaking background .is not 
known, however. When, caipared to estimates of the size of the target ' 
population, this suggests tha!t there are 2 to'.S million limited-English- 
speaking persons who are not participating in bilingual/ education. It 
is estimated that approximately 77 percent of persons from limited- ^ 
English-speaking backgrounds are 19 y^S^oi age and older. It 'is 
t^t only a small proportion of then are participating ia bilingual \ 
education, but it is also probably -true that a relatively small propor- 
tion are seeking formal education In any form. In sum, while the trtnd 



i& to' offer biiinguaj^ education to ^increasing'ntiritoers of. limited- - 
English-fipeaklng peri^ns^, thef^ remain substantial 'nuntoers v/tio' are 
not participating. * ^ . > : , • 

^ . . ' ' ' / ' ^f 

. ^ I3i lingual education is- €hus advancing in terms of the iSuntoer of 
perscrfi* participating and also in 'the variety ofNeducational offerings. 
Federal activities provide cl6ar evidence of this fact, but there is 
also k trend toward increasing silpport for bilingual educati<» at the 
StU^ie aiKl local levels. Acf ion ^t the' local level fnajT acceleraJbe 
not^ly as a consequence of the' Lau v. Nichols caste and similar .court 
decisions. \ - • 

What are the main facters ^lc\). tend to suppress nore widespread 
use of biiingOal education? TOey seem to be three in number: limited 
availability Df iilstructional materials, a shortage of qualified 
teachers, and absmfce of oDnvincing evidence of the effectiveness 6f 
bilingual approaches. ' . 

Limited availability , of materials is v^dely acknowledged^ as a • 
plx>blem in bilingual education. Availability is improving for Spa&ish- ' 
language materials, but schools: using ither, languages' still face- severe 
problems. Coomercially developed materials i especial'ly SpanishJ^Erigiish, 
are' now becoming available as are some materials' vrtKDse developpient was 
fostered by title VII of ESEA'. In 1975 the Off of Education greatly ^ 
broadened it« efforts to develop, test, and disseminate curriculAs, so ' 
that approximately $7 million is now spent annually for those , purposes . 
When these efforts come to fruition several ^ears h«ice, the shortage * 
of materials should be much less, although bilingual naterials will 

*^g9er avaiXable in as great' a "variety as English-^hly liiFeiu^ 
Languages represented by anal 1 rixml^rs of people~e.g. , rreuiy of tte 
Native American '^guages, languages pf tl?e Trust. Territories, ancFthe 

'rarer Indo-EuropeSn languages— will probably always* be 'a prCfclem because, 
evfen if heavily subsidiiaed by'the Fed^aL Government, the costs per^ 
student will probably be v^ry high because the market "will be so atrall. 

'The bilingual education approach usually assumes that a teacher is 
fluent in t^^ languages'. However, there are appaifently tptf few such 
teachers even for todays toiljngual classrooms, and the continuing • 
shortage of riewly trained teachers will pijobably liAit the e75)ansion of 
bilingual education in the near future.-'- n , ' 

f 

Prior to 1975, most federally supported teacher training was in- 
.service and accounted for expenditures of about $7 millipn'per year. 



'1 * * ~ 

In current practice,, when fully bilingual , teachers .are not available, 

the teaching, load is often equa^y shared hj two teachers or a teacher 

and an aide in such a w^y that both languages are used. " • ^ a . 



With Xhe broader training .authority added tb ESEA Title VII in 1974/, ^ 
spnB $25 mi^ion i& now being st)ent annually t^ increase" the^suijply. - 
of ^.teachers , inc).udirlg preservice and inservice, training, gjradi^te 
fellowships, ^d^some ^uppojrt/:^ enable colleges ana" universitj.es t6 ' • 
fatdld up 'ctepartment'S for tf filing bilingual edilbatiof^ personnel, c 
Follcwing\the general Ifevelc^pratent,' of bilit^ual education, there appearsl 
to be an increase ' in the n\irt)ei7*o;f' colleges stiid universities offeqring* 
training for b^ilingual/t^acdiers;' 1975 surVey showed that 218'insti- • 
tut ions offereijtj^hfng -fc^r^tea^^ the 'e^enfentary and, secondary 

level: 155 in Sparfifel^l^; 28 /nr^^her Eurbpfeaji languages,* 16 in l^atlvfe 
Itoiprican'' languages. ^nd 2l'^i\^ Asian' language. ' » / ^ 

4 ^ . Hie exact dimensibns of the teacher shortage are idlf ficuit to 
gajoge because neither the siae of the ta:^t population nor the'nuJBBer 
of' qualified teachers is known with-mufcli- cei^inty. Althou^" ongoing 
.and planned surveys by HEW will Clarify Jhe* extent of the ^ort^age,^ / 
the problem wifl probably exist for'^a* fiumber of »yea^. Celrt^ly there - 
is little danger of a swdden surplus of bilingual teachers.* Afe with 
the materials shortage, the sitiiation ds complicated by the large niiber 
of ^languages involved.^ By. far the greatest; need in terms of nurrbers 
for_.Spanish/English teachers-.' For the nine other major languages -a" " ' 
few thousand bilingual teachers ki each language 'may suffice, and for 
the many rarer languages .a femhpidred teachers may fill the tieed^ 
However,^ the ,fact that relati^ly few^teachers. ar^ needed for lanjguages - 
other than Spanish may not makfe l^e problem any easier because colleges- 
and uniyersitites are less likely to hav^^'fepecial programs, for the other 
•languages. Peiiaps some kind of generalized, teacher training, not 
"r^trtjjted tjy'^Tallgu^ the ne^"' ~ c ; ^^-.-^ - 

^ TTie third factor wliich may constrain the use of bilingual education 
is the -limited eyidence of its effectiveness. Research results a:re 
sparse. There is little to guide educators in* designing and^implementlng 
effective bilingual projects. We rationale for bilingual education 
seems logical and plausible ai)d, iduring the recent years of rapid growth, 
the lack of e^ata on the effects of Iji lingual education has 4aie littlfe, 
td danpen entfijisiasm for the app^ach. Usually, however,^ as new/educa- , 
tional approaches mature, thefej^ raor^ of tendency to aek for evidence 
of effectiveness, and the #abseht!e dff^^evidence may therefore puji:ail eJc- * 
pansion'. , In any case, more researfch and evaluation, especially a 
'^planned variations'' study oT bilii\gual educati%il would provide a " 
better ba^is than presently exists for rational .expansion, .Curriculum 
developers, teacher training institutions, apd school systaiK can all 
benefit from clearer indications of Hbw to meet, the neej^ of the limited- 
Ehglish-speaking population. ' 
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IKJISIATIVE RBQUIRBIENT 



Ttie Education Amendnants of 1974 require the Ccnpissibner' of ' 
Educatibn to sutmit to the President and the Congi-ess tm reports on 

• the OMdition of bilingual eiiucation' in the Nation. Briefly the 

^ requirements for tlie First Report are to tl). assess the needs of persOiis' 
Gf limited English-speaking ability ^d the extent to which' the nejsds 
are being met; (2) report on the operation of the Bilingual Education ' 
Program and several other Federal programs— sections of the Urgency 
School Aid Act, the- Vocatl6hal .Education Act; th^yMfcducationrAct 
and the Library Services and Construction kct;'y^^KKxk how nany' ■ 
.teachers and other educational personnel' are nJIBS^^bl lingual'' 
.eAication, and (4).taescribe the .role of the HEW Regional Offices in- • 
bilingual progrante.. \ " • , ^ , . - *' ' 

t , ' • » a • 

For the Second Repbrt, on. the Oandition of "Bilingual Education in ' . 
thfe Nation, the legislation, adds .the following requiren^ts: --.(i) a ^■ 
si^ey to estimate the .nurAer of persons oi lirai^ Eagli^-spetddug 
\ ability, anfl; (2) a -5-year plan for extending bilingual ^cation to dll • 
^persons of Ihnited.English-'speaking -ability. Ihe-S^nd ndpdtt is 
. scheduled' for delivery to the President and the Congress" i© February. 
1978. f • .'' ' ' . " • 

SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE PRESENT REPQKT ■ ' 

This>Pirst Report i»<oyides information ttiat meets the ^f our 'require/- 
ments mentioned above plus ^formation not specifically called for in' 
the legi'slation. The histoV and rationale for- bilingual education are 
briefly discussed first; then .both pedagbgical r^ns supporting ' 
bilingual education and court decisions affegting its adoption are 
touched upon. Estdmates are. then made of the nuriber of persons of 
limited English:rspeakins, ability. ■ These estlnates are based imdn the 
Current Population Survev conducted in the spring of 1975 More 

"'^'"^ coITefcted in the spring of 1976/ and 'mote, i^ia^ 
ai^d detailed estumtes-will, be presented in the Second-Report. ■ / 

* ' .^P^icularly difficult ,task posed by the legislation is to de-' 
termiriT how well the- needs of limited-fengllsh speakers are being met by 

about 14 Federal prograxas have been^ used to jj^ctialljt J ill out the' ' 

K?^^' i^^T' "^""^ 'c6^m »ltt(ially^or ' 

tMs l-eport, categories of infoimation and defiiitibns are not unifom 
•i^all program^. Results of recent evaluations of eSeA Title VII are 
Hf^J^""^^ ^' "^^^ ^ ^ description of devejc^ntal wrk designed 
to provide a low-cost way of replicating successful bili^igUal projS^ - 



A brief survey x^f State programs, "was made to 'gather a snail amount, of - 
infprmatiim on these State activities. It wassnot generally possibl^ 
to collect infoimtion dn local programs. Wide-aiKUaice, ^ilingua?^ 
teievi^OT t>rpgi*ams are covfered, however. A description of HEW 'T 
r^ional activities is proviijed as required by the legislation. 

\ / , ' 1 * ' ' ' ' " 

The CUrmi't ftopulation Survey data on the numbers of limited- 
Engl isih, speakers ire used to estimate bow many teachers are needed for 
Mlingu^ education. However, since estimates of th^ nuribers of 
qualified educators pres^tlyvpipvidlng ^bilingual educatira are not as 
available, it is not possible at/ this tiro to estlmte the size of 
tbe shortage. V ^ ^ * . ' 

* * ' * .» * 

TOPipS m BE iNCUto in the SEOCf© REPORT " • t 

• As noted, the Second R^rt will Include two topics not found i» 
this First Report: a S-yeaj- plan foj: bilij^fual education ackd a national 
needs assesanent based on the results of a^urvey to estiifatfe the nutifcer 
of persons of. limited English-speaking ability. Collection of data 
for the si^ey, conducted by the Bureau of the Censys. under the direction 
of the National Center for ^Education Statistics, took,' place in the 
spring of 1976. When the analysis of the sulrvey resijalts is conpleted, 
it should provide much better infqpration about the target population-! ' 

In addition, several. ongoing' studies will yi^ld better data-in a 
niirber of areas not fully covered in this report. Fctt; exanple/ the 
results of a major evaluation of the impact dh students of tj,tle Vfl 
will be available. This evaluation will, for the' first time, provide 
unifprm.d^^, including two-language achiet^eraent test" results ^ fron a 
S^iqple of %itle Vll pix)j^ts. , . ... 

Another onaoing study of State bilingual education programs will ' 
provide better Information on this particular area of increasing activity . 
If enough funds are available, a new survey in 1976-77 will examine t^ie 
ways in which Schools meet the needs of students of limited English- ' 
speaking ^ility. -^le results, based vtpon a representative sanple of 
children, will provide impirfived iofoiroation on how \jell the needs of 
these students are being met and on the extent of the teacher shortage 

\ ■ ' " ■ ■ ■ ' T- ■ . ■ 

Two ongoing studies concern the resources requirl^ for' bilingual 
education: ^e is a survey of colleges and universities to identify ' 
and describe tpacher training programs for bilingual^education. The 
other is -a study to identify available instructional naterial-s for * 
bilingi^ classfooms and the gaps in the present invent^. * 
•< ' 

Ihese speeiaPsstudies plus updated information on Federal programs 
will be the basis fJxr the Second Report. _ / 



^ Ilf 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION: HISTQBY AND RATIQNAIE 
BILDWUAL EDOCATICN IN UNIHD STATES SCHXtt^ . 



Giv^ the many languages used in the WDrld, it is not surprising 
t^iat biHngujll education has a 'long and international history. Althou^ 
the United States is presently less multilingual than many other ^ 
coimtrieiB (in terms of the percentage of persons ^ibo speak a language 
other than the dominanl language) a great many of its citizens are. 
Inmigrants from nai-English-speaking couptries and many more are -de- , 
scaulants of such inmigrants. Moreover, three-guarters of a million 
Native Aroericdns sjp^alf; an Indian tohgue as their first langi&ge. As a 
consequaice, the nunober of languages spoken withip.the )x)undaries pf 
the Itaited States and its territories is perhaps exceeded only by India 
and the USSR. * ' » . . . • ' 

From the Nation's earliest days, non-English schools flourisdied as 
a way of meeting the needs of a diverse population.-'' However, many of 
the nonpublic, schools were not bilingual; rather^ ;they used the nativ? 
tongdes as a median of instruct ion, and taught English as^ a second 
language.' For niost of the 19th century, iiennan was almost the only ncm- ♦ ' 
English language permitted in the public schools as a medium 6f instruc- ' 
tjLon.. French in Louisiana and Spanish in New Mexico were exceptions. 

Then, during the first half of the 2pjtt^ centj^, and especially after 
World War- 1, bilingual education seems 'tc^ l^ve become less prevalent. 
For*probably a variety of reasons, siflpport for it apparCTttly ^diminished. 

^ After World^War II, hov^yer, *conditibns .b^^ to change. The l960's ' 
saw the re-epiergence! of bilingual education, One program ^iiich seefns 
to Imve'had widespread influence was ^established Od^^ fleeing frow 
the Castro regime, lliat program, establi^h^ In Mami in 1963/ wds 
quickly followed iji 'l964 by two programs in ffexas: in "Ifebb County and 
40i Antoryfy. During the- next few years ^^setlferal other programs were 
established; all were Spanish/English ej^;^^ 4or ar Nava jo/English project 
at Rou^ Rock, Ari^sona* lil 1968 passag|j|p' the Bilingual Educatiai Act 
gave naticxial attention to the needs of ^rsons of limited Engli^- 
spfeaking ability. TTiat, legislation has^eatly accelerkfed** the' adoption 
of bilingual education^ both directlMfe^ result of Federal dollars, 
appropriated for the program, and incp|^tly^ as a resirlt 6^ increasingly 
favorable public opinion. 




The role of the courts has* beeft^l^ijjDwly developing 'factor in the 
history of bilingual veducat ion. - During the 1970 *s, court decisions 
have assumed new prominence in bilingual* educatJ.on. 



1 See Anderscm, T., and Boyer, M. ^ jPilin^^ual Sctodling in the United States : 
Austin, fex^; Southwest * Educational De^lofment Laboratory, 1970. 



aXJRT DECISIONS' 

, ' ^ ^ ' I . ' f 

It is beyond the scqpe of this report to swinarize^all of th? » 
legal iiiplication^ of co«rt deciS^oog tieaSR^^";t^n^ bilingual education. 2 
Some, of the 'ljiix>rtant cou* daises should be npted^^^lKDwever, because ^ 
ttey*have affected the coiwJition of bilingual education in the Nation.. J 
Recent 4ecisioQs prgniise^t^ have an evfen greater ijnpact. ^ - , • 

Mthou^ the 'fau v . Nichols case ^in 1974 is usually regarded as 
a 'key tupiing point^or bilingual education^ earlier court decisicais 
have also been iitportant A From the 1920 's throu^ the 1940' s, several, 
court actions^ roiiDved'eoi^traiiits^^^ri fpreign language instruction In 
the. school?. Foi* exanple, Mayer v. Nebraska struck down a State law ^ 
forbidding tHe -teactiing of a foreign languag^ on the grounds that to 
do so was an infringement, of the libei^ty tp acquire knowledge. In 
other cases 'simiXar^qcisions followed ^ich permitted foreign language 
^instruction, axid ^resumbiy bilingual educatioft^ but viiich did not deal 
directly "with the pligSt qf llrtited-English-speaking persons seeking 
education in, a school system whose main language of instruction was 
English. The situation changed with^ the Lau v. Hichols case. 
^ ^ / - ' ^> ~ • — 

, In this case, pn January 21, 1974,' the U.S. Supireme Court ruled on 
educational discrlmijfettion^'thifcugh inaction. At that time, the Sstti 
Francisco school district was held accountable for not providing special 
progirams for 1^00 studeats X)f Chinese ancestry; It was ruled that such 
children, because of tneir limited En^ish-speaking ability^ had been 
denied* equal access to the educational programs of the school district. 

•The Courtjs rdeclsion was based upon the Civil Ri^ts Actjof 1964 
and associated" FederpJ.lr€!gulat ions published ^by the Depart;tnenr <i>f .Health, 
Education, and WelfaroV'* The regulations define inaction on the part 
a school district 'as eSucational discrimination.. They state: 

Vf^)^re in^ibility to speak and understand" the* English • ' 
language excludes national origin -minority group * ^ 

• children from effective ^participation in the educa- 
tional prograuTi offered;by a school district, the 
district must take affirmative steps to rectify the * * 

^ language d^ficiehcy in order to open, its instructional 

. program 'l;o the* students. (35 Fed. Reg. 11*595) 



-For a review of 'legal precedents pertinent. td bilingual educ^tioii 
cases, see Grubb, E. B. ; 'Breaking -the Language B^ier : The Ri#rt to 
Bil ingual . Educat ion . " Harvard Civia Rights.- Civil Liberties law R eview, 
Volume 9, 1974. \ \ ^ / 



T 3 Geffert, H. N.., et ^1. "The dirrent Status- of U.S. eilinguazY^ 
ft . Education -Legislation. Papers in Applied Linguistics, Bilingu»l 

/ . Education Ser^ies, 4 . ^lington, Virginia: Center for Applied^ 
L Linguistics, 1974. t . ' - 

^ u,^: • .. ; ■-io'- -. ' ■ 
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While the ^Ijau v . Nichols defcisicaa certainly advances! the cause of 
liiidted"Englisli-sf)eaking students in that schools inust axjdress these 
students' special^ needs, the Court did not require that bilingual e(J]uca-'. 
tion be provide4. Indeed, the Court did not specify a remedy but instead 
turned the'prbblen back to the lower court and the school district to 
*^tk out an appropi-iate solution. * • * ' ^ * 

Another "issue, raised by Justice Harr^ A. -filackinun in a concurring 
qpinicxi^ is the point at which schcpls are obligated to provide special 
instruction. The case was in -behalf of a, large number (1800) of 
students and Justice Blackraun indicated that he, did not regard the * 
case, as caiclusive^ when very small nuntoers of children are involved. It 
sbems likely that the nvrnber children involved will be a factor in 
sctne future court cases.' - * * / ^ 

^ iS a f ollowi?) on the Lau case , HEW is pu^rsuing ,twc> course of 
action. The Office of Civil Rights is reviewing the coopliance erf. 
othOT school (districts with respect to the conditions of discriminatic^i 
which led to the Court ruling. Ip addition,' the Office of iSucaticai 
(ISOE) is providing funds, to help school districts addrei^ >the . , 
pipblems 'identified in the case. VSore infoiroation on the USQE 
program can I* found in chapter \VI, 

^In another iirportant case similar to Lau , the trial .court, .in 
Sema v. PoHales Municipal Schools , ruled that the Spanish-speaking 
plaintiffs in a New Nfexico school district did ''not in fact have equal . 
educati^^^ opportunity and that a violation of their cc«istitutional 
j-ight to equal protection exists.'* The cduH fashicMied relief in the ^ 
form of k bi lingual /bicultural prc^am. in July 1974, the Tenth Circuit 
Court of Appeals upheld the lower court and affirmed that the appellees 
have a ri^t, under title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, to, bilingual 
educaticm. The Court of Appeals also declined to alter the bilingual/ 
bicultural program set forth by the trial court. 

^ A class action suit, Aspii^ of New York, Inc . v. Board of Educatic^i 
of the City of New York , started in 1972, was finally settled by a ^ 
Consent Decree in August 1974. The scIkx^I board agreed td establish 
bilingual programs for all cMldr^n whose English language <ief iciency 
prevents tHfem from effectively parti^pating in the learning process 
and vfbo can more effectively participate in Spanish. 

The issue of Jmv much' power the courts should have in bilingual 
cas^s is illustratP by Keyes v. School District No. i, Denver. Cdlorado' . 
^The parents of public school students had sou^l; relief from "^alleged 
segregation in the schools. The District Court found that the school 
^strict ma^Jitkined a dual system so it adopted, a desegregation plan 
including provisions for the biliogual/bicultural education of minority ' 
/Students. The bilingual /bicultural program ordered by the court on a 
^ trial basis touched, in the view of the .Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
4ivirtually every aspect of cmriculum planning, methodorogy ,^ and 
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fpfedloBophy which would ordinarily be the^respc^ibility pf local school 
authorities. Consequently, the ^appeals court ruled, Ui August 1975, 
that the District Court had ovej^epped the limits of its reooBdial 
jpowers. The int^retaticn of this decisibn ivas aijvefMhBt clouded 
because the main- issue faced by the courts was that of school sej^egation'. 
'""^fe- * > ^ ' ' 

It should be evidait from the foregoing examples that,' \rtiile 
^ cooditions and c3utcon»s may vary seraeMiial^, the general tr^d is for 
/ court rulings in favor of plaintiffs who charge that school* districts 
do not adequately address the special needs of llmit'ed English-efpeaking 
children. Althou^ the courts do not always require bilingual educatic» 
as a remedy, their acticms are in accord with the more, general trend - 
•for stpporj of bilinmal educaticm in the Itaited States. 

' pedagcxjIcai: rationale . ^ . 

tmile there may be several bases for bilingual education, including . 
social, jpolitical, and legal, the pedagogical rationade is of greatest 
. ccxicem here. Schools should be seeking better ways lor children to 
• . learn. In the case of mi^ity .grpi?) childrra \rtiose dcndnant langdage 
differs fron that of the sjdhools; Engle has posed two questions which 
are paramount: . (1) Will a child, learn to read mor0 rapidly in his • . 
second la^iguage if he is first iaught to read in his dominant language?' 
'and (2) Sill the child achieve greater geoeluTlcnowledge of other - ^ 
subject matter areas in his school language if he is tau^it these sub-- 
•Jfcts fiVst in his nati<re,lang^^Bge?4 ' 

. Many Infoim^ educators would answer yes to both qu^ions; indeed 
govemmKit policies in si^jport of bilingual education seem to start with 
that^usrual-ly unstated premise. Federal bilingual legislation- provides 
" , for exanple, that: \ : • ' 

• there is ihstructicm given in, and si^ty of, English- * 

axid, ^to the extent necessary ^o allow a child to 
' ph)gress effectively throu^ the educational' system, 
^ the native language of the childr^ of limited English-' 
sfpeaking ability, and sucdi instruction is given with 
appreciation foir th$ cultural heritage of such children, *T 
; ^ . and with respect to elementary school instruction ^ such' I 

instruction' shall ^ to the extent necessary, be in ail • 
^ . ' ' courses or subjects of .study wflich allow a child to ' ' 
, . pi^pgress effectively thrdu^ the ^educational system. ' 

* /' ' " ' * ' 
> X ^rds; it, seems quite plausible, and. axicrattic to seme, 

that.j^^ly, formal education in the native^ language vould enable \a 

.. . , . .: - . 

I 

^ We, P. L. "Languag^Mediyra in Earls/school Years for Minority 
• , ' ■ • ' . ' - Vt - \ ^ 
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jchild^to.prog^eos more effectively thipugh a school Siyst^ in vifcich 
the noaln njedium, of instruction is a si^cond language to' the child. It * 
is obvious, for exanple, that if a child canngt eonprehend tte words* 
beiiig used for instruct icMi, then the child certainly cannot understand 
the ccmcepte being taugfet. Assuming, however, that ccmnunicati^n takes 
place in the native. languajge, instruction can ptxxieed in various ways. 
For exanple, reading can be nestricted to th^ native language ;until ; 
those skills are well developed; th^ setond' language would then be * . 
introduced. Or the second language could be introduced orally and 
followed by reading in the second language but with no reading in the , 
i^tiye language* Thevlirsrt. exanple is regarded as part of a bilingual' . 
apprt>ach; the second is not. Fran here on t6e difjer^ces between 
bilingual e^cation *and^other aiproaches njultiply. In a bilingual 
educaticHi program tjhe native language , is. used as.the. medii« of inStruc-- 
'tic«'for other Objects- in the .early ^(d^l years while the nonbilingual 
^roach uses the second langua^, — Other dilferencete can 'be citeci^, 
but for brevity we. shall sin|)ly s^y that bilingual educjaticMi is the use 
of twD languages ^ mediims of instruct;;Lon. * • ' ' 



Despite the plausible edfi!icati6na:|.vratictfiale for bilingual" edudatic«i, 
a related bo^ of supportive resfearch ha^ npt anerged. j Research 6n . . • 
'l?ilingual programs ;has largely bpen conducted x>uteide trie l&ited Stages ' 
in cou^tHes such as^Canada, Ifcrway, tl^e RiilippineS, and Ireland. 
Tljp .'applicability of the6e studies to QCMiditiqns in«the Uriited S^ates^ 
4s ,iHiknown, Emd f^' inve&tigatlcM4^im hkve be«l ^ 

Initiated in this oqiintry: .Furthermore, the few studies tlrnt have, been - 
cc«iducted in thjs-Uhitpd States havfe^logked at programs ^ch'are not • 
typical of most prograras ±ri publjic' schopls. ^ * ; [ • ^ 

, The /teijor contipitAition of tha investigations of bilingual education 
-is essentially methodological;- th^ tioll^us' rpt |» -repeat similar 
•procecmral pitfalls. The studiei^ have not shown consistent results^ 
in part because* of mel^hodolDgical pmblans and also because they were 
conducted under widely differait circxmstaiicifeaf there were different 
program objectives, pTOgr&D ^approaches, lei^elS-of taacher' training, 
types of children ^ and so^^n. TUe methodoiogic^l prbbloiB include 'in- 
appropriate selection o^ eValiktion tn^t'nroentsi^ faulty ^evaluati^m. ^ . 
desi^, failu?6i^to. documq^it-the form of t4l^ '.bilingual program off^i^, 
and insufficient attention to the ln|?act of attitude^'^held by either 
the comnunity or the teachers and actainistrators • 'Moreov^, the research 
does not even provide substanftLal evidence^ that bilingual education is 
better than a nonbilingual .approach, ' k3onsed[uently, th? pedagogical ' 
rationale for biZingi^l education must rest upon reasonable but^unproven 
aasimpticttis. , ■ ^ * * . 

- Ibid, • ' ■ ■ - . ' . ... • . 

See, for exanfjle, Venezky, ,R.-.L. 'fNbnstandard Language and Readliur " 
Elanentary EngllBh. .1970 . 47 . 334-45. md Engle, P. L„ op. clt . ' * ' 



It is argued, for exanple, that using the native language na3- f 
linguistic,, psychological,, and scKiiologibal Tlie linguistic \ 

argiraent ' says that language is part of a total system fqr epnceptuAlizing 
and trananitting* ideas and'^the^e^ofo includes a way of ,thi?ddng, or ^ 
viewing t*)e world, as well :as caonnunicating with other individuals, ^ 
\ *\ for reagiMs which may be deeply iirfcddded'* in^ the cultures, -direct word- * • 
\ ' for-worcl'>trahsjation from one language to another i^s difficult, 
\ Iherefoi^, wh*i a child entere- schgelvit 'is b^st for- hixa to o^tinue 

to l^m in his native language rather than to'iJiiiiediately face not 
' only the added task of leamii^g,a new language bat also learning 
differoit ways of conceptualizing the- world of experi^ce. Of course, 
since the reseaj^ch evidence is not strong, not all linguists agree with, 
this particular position,'^ ^ • * 

Psychologically^ it is generally presumed that teaching u child 
in the native language will. lead to' grater self-esteem than if he/she 
/is requix*ed to adopt a second langCiage for school purposes. If only 
M [ the secaid language is used to. inpart knowledge, the child may see the 

\ native language as less wortljy. than the second language and, by extaision, 
^ ^that the speakers of the native language are also less worthy. While 
^ this argument seemjs plausible, there appeao^s to be np enpirical evidaice 
to support it . • , ' ' ' ' ' \ ^ \ 

. K more sociological argiraent in favor of bilingual eduaation ^begins 
" with the notion .that the school is but one part of B^}p:gcssesdt in 
, which the child multifunction. Ramirez and Castaneda have said, 
<"the way a ]Se3*son cornnunicates, relates to others, seeks si^jporf and 
^ recogr^iticm from his- environment ( indent iveTOtivat ion) and thinks ^ 
^"-^^ ' and learns (cogniticMi) is' a product of the value system of his home* • 
and ccnfrmity.''^ It therefore seeiis reasonable for schools to build 
iqpon the stroigths of the envirOTtnent and culture from M*iich a child 
of limited English-speaking ability canes rather than to plimge tlje 
child imnediately Into an ^unfamiliar school settii^' with cohventions « 
.and values which may be distinctly different from those \o which he/ghe 
has beai accustomed. 

* 

Finally, there is the cftjvious point that Mtoen the^ native language 
is used,, children can begin to loarnk subject matter Inroediately ijXMi 
. entry into school. Hiis is a desirable end in its own ri^t. However, 
there may also be an indirect effect in that ,by not falling behind 
their English-dominant peers, positive self-images ot ],iinited-^Siglisb- • 
speaking students may be preserved.* ' \ , * ' 



7^ Paulst^Mi, C. B. Implications of Language ^Leaming "Rieory for* 
Language Planning: Concerns in Bilingual Education.** • Papers in Applied 
Linguistics, Bilingual Education Series, 1 . Arlington , Viilginia: Center 
for^ Applied Linguistics, 1974, . ' ' . * 

8 Ramirez, M., and Cas^taneda, A.. Cultural Bemoci^y. Bicognitive 
Development and Education . New York: Academic Press, 1974- 
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' > In sum, educators aod other experts probably- cannot' conpletely 
agree upon % pedagogical rt^ionale for bilingual educaiipn. However, 
thla srtitte of affairs ^Muld' not be surprising givai that, curreht - 
udderstandlng hunan leaxiiing processes is quit6 ^indevelopeC Adi^ 
*ci^e8 of bllingiml education have, bbnever, suggested a nudber of ' 
plAUdlble reasons why the two-language approach might be effeptive; 

' the ^mse of limited-^iiglisii-sqpeaking persois in the IMted States 
wsulabe advanced by more .enpir leal research c» the theoretical founda- 

, t'ixsos of bilingual ^educaticn. - > - ' 
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QUAirriFYING TO E NEED H^i BILINGUAL HXJCATIOJ • ^ 

imacDUCTicN / ' • ' 

* There Stre presently no hard data \^th which to make direct^ 
estimates of the need fo;:^bilingu^ education. That is, there has been 
DO count of the nurber of persons in the Nation ^rtx:) have limited 
-English-speaking ability. However, data dq exi^ ^^tiich can be used 
to place a. reasonable upper boUnd. on the nunnber of persons mi^t 
have difficulty speaking and understanding ^English. Moreover, work is * 
underway to get better estimates in accordance with the congressional' 
requiremKits. , * ' 

< ^This First Report on the Ccmdition of Bilingual Education in the 
Natic«i uses certain parts of the Survey of Language^ supplement 1k> the 
Curr«it\ Population Survey, conducted by the Bureau of the Census in 
July 1975, as a basis for population estimates. The Second Report will 
draw upon a special survey conducted in the spriqg of 1976, and will^e 
directly responsive to the l^islative requirement, misdescription of 
" the second survey is given in Appendix A. The ^estimates in the present 
report are offered as preliminary data for use until ttie more definitive 
findings becomfe available. ' ^ 

• » * > 

THE SURVEY QK. LANGUAGES • j • 



A Survey of Languages wa^ <xxiJicted by means of a special supple- 
ment to the Current Population Survey (CPS) of July 1975. T^e CPS is . 
a ^usehold; survey conducted. moathly^ by the Biyeau of the Censtjs for 
' the Bureau of Labor i>t at istici^^ Its primary purpo^ is to obtain 
national estimates' of the labor force status of fte United^ States popu- 
lation. A nuitoer of special cjuestions about language use were added 
to the July 1975 CPS by 'the National Center ffcr Ediication Statistics. 

Approjcimately 42,000 households in every State and the District of 
ColiiTi)ia responded to the questions about language. The data were *• 
collected by trained interviewers^ who conducted 10 to 15 minute inter- 
views with responsible^ adult hoi;sehpld jnembers. lEach respcMident" sL?^lied 
•information about himself /herseir and all other household mecobers 4' 
years of age. and older. Although there was no direct measurement x>t^ 
-limited English-speaking ability, questions were asked about ^ac6 of 
pirth, language spoken in the household, and' the usual language, spoken 
bj^ each of the individuals in the householS|^lnswers to these questions 
werfe then analyzed to draw inferences aboullBie nuriber of limited- ' 
.English-speaking persons in the country. Uore details .about the suf^ey 
may be found in Appendix B. ' ' \ , 



^ A direct estimate inpiies the use of objective (psychcxnetrdcally valid) 
^ measures as opposed to si±)jective, opinion-based nieasures usually asso- 
^ ciated with- household interviews or school-ba^, teacher judgments. 
O ^ ^ « 17 - 



The Bilinii^ial Education Act provides tte following definiljicms; 

\ ^ CI) Tlie, term ^'limited English-speaking ability," vtoafi 
used with reference to an individual , loeaJ^s — 

(A) individuals who were not torn in the Unite! 
States or ^rtxDse native language is a languftge 
other than Eiigli^, and 

' ' (BX Individuals utoo come. f rem envirawaents )i(tere a 
language other than Englij^ is dominant , a s 
further defined by the OonmissicMer by regiila- 
ticflis and, by reasons thereof, have diffiqulty 
^ . speaking axKl undep^^anding instruction ^in 

English language. \ 



the 



(2) The term "native language," ¥4ien xised with refer^ce 
to ail individual of limited English-spealdLng ability, 
means the language normally used by sucii Indivldiials^ 
or in the case of, a child, the language noimally Used 
' c by the parents o| the. child, (ge cticm 703(a), Bilingual 

- - Education Act, Title VII, Elementary and Secondary 
\ Education Act, as amaidefi by Publi^jaw 93-380). 

Tbe law tlWs .suggests that there are three kindg^f jipdivlduals 
who may have limited Eiiglish-speat^ing ability, namely, thctee yfibo (1) 
usu&lly 3)eak a language-other than English, (2) come from an iaivlrcxi- 
ment where a language other than Eiiglish is dominant, or (3) are 
foreign-bom. 

An individual in any one of these categories does niot Hicessarlly 
have a llmltisd command of English. For exanple, some foreignrbo^^ * 
' persons come from countries ^^lere the predominant language is FngH^h 
and are, therefore likely to be proficiCTt in English. (Ihe 1970 
Census indicatiiprthat about 10 percent of the foreign-bom population 
was from the United Kingdom and Ireland. Aiaother 8 perc«it came from 
Canada, thou^ a part of .this groi5)ing would be predominantly French- 
speaking, ) 4fee point is, ho«jpver, that perscms in the three categories 
set forth in the law should include almost- all perscms with lljaited 
Bigllsh-speaking ability (and, of course, some who can get b1od% quite 
well in English), A count of such individuals i^Kxild^lxit an iqpper limit 
on the nunber of persons with limited English-speak^ ability. Ihis 
upper limit will be called <(scmew*iat inaccurately) the non-English 
language background population, and a coyfat of ttiat pc^julatico is vibBt 
tte Surpy of languages provides. - ^ 

^^^'"^TlT^re^ar^twq.cxiiplic^^^ factors, however. Ttie first is' that a 
:glven Individual may, belong in one, two, or alJL tlpw oX the categories. 
This is^ not\really a', problem exce pt when it comes to describing the* 
results; theii^it makte matters somewhat complex. The second factor is ' 
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nore difficult to cope with. The problem here is with the second . 
cat^ry=^person9 coming fnxn hn environment where a language other 
tluui Fjigll^v is dominant. What (>xiictly -does that niean?^ 

The approach taken in the Survey of la n guages- is to regard a . 
person 'a household as the best indicator of the linguistic eavironroeht ' ^ 
and to ask two quest idns about language used in the housetiold: CI) 
What language is usually spoken in the household? (2) What pther 
language, if any», is Spoken in the household? ^Having the ansswers to 
both of these questions permits some flexibility in dealing with the 
second category. 

'To sifliinariae up to this point: The main analysis of the Survey of 
Languages .consists of tabulating^ the answers to four basic questions 
(paraphrased)! (1) What is the usual language siioken in the. household? ' 
(2) Wiat other language is spoken in the houselKjid? (3) What is the . 
place of birth for each individual in the household? (4) What is the 
, usual language spoken by each individual in the housQhold?^ The -answers 
to these questions can provide an estimate^ of the size of the non- 
English language background ^population. ,,*J^ ways of analyzing the data 
are described below. - • • * ' ^ 

The first estimate is the count of tall individuals who fall into 
c«e of the following categpries: \ 

1. Persons who usually jspeak bj language other 

than English ' / 7,255,000 

2. Persons (other than the a^ve) v/ho irye in 
households* where the usual household language — 

is not English ' 1,287,00^ ^ 

' . 3. Persons (other than the above) vA^ live in s 
houisdholds where the usual household language 
is English but where pother language is 
spoken 15,836,000 

4. Additional forei^-bom persons not included , 

. above 3,311,000 

5. All others for ^^hom a language other than 
English is the usual household lai^guage 

.or the individual's, language, or who are ' 
^ foreign-bom ^ ^ 231 , 000 



This question was aked only if a non-English language was spoken 
in^he tousehold. 



6s ^Persons f or vvhcm the usual homdl^ld aad - » 

in(iivldua^ language was not reported but \ ' 
live in a botis^ld ^ere a noQ-Engllsh' 
language is spckai stod^vfe) are native-bom * 735,000 



28,655,000 



, Examination of the individual categories is. helpful in judging the 
nunft)^ of limitedTEnglish-speaking persons likely to be found in this 
pc^>ulaticai\ It may be siQ)posed that many, perhaps most; of the persons 
in the first category would have limited English-speaking ability; The 
peMMis in the seccaid category usually speak Englisfi but.ccme from an 
ea^aronmmt 5;^re a language other than English ds usually spdc^/ so 
some of them 'may ^lave limited English-speaking ability. The third 
category is much more problematic: Persons in this category usually 
fipngk ghpl i ^h and come from hous^K>lds vA^e^e English ^s dominant, bott ' 
^ivbere anotl^r language is also spoken. It seems likely that most of 
these peqple \wDul,d not have problaqp ccaiverslng in Eiiglish. The fourth 
category is 'conposed of Tadditicxial" foreign-bom persons—that is,' 
those ^whp live in housdiolds vtoere only English is spokai. It is unlikely 
that many of these persons are of limited Ehgli^-speaking ability- The 
fifth category is conprised of a small populaticMi of \*iich many'menbers 
are probably limited in English-speaking ability. Ther' final category 
Includes cases for which seme data are missing and T^ch are therefore 
difficult to assess in terms of language proficiaicy. 

Overall, it is likely that a substantiat ni»t)ei;* of per^xis in this 
population are not limit^d in their English-^^)eaklng ability;' ccxise- 
quratly this estimate will be referred to as .the BroaJd* Estimate., However, 
bjT being broad, xhis population', ^^ich totals almost 28 million, must ^ 
certainly includ^ almost everyone of ' limited Engli^-fepeaking ability. 



'J 



A second estimate of the non-English language. bSM^kground pc^nila-^^ 
tion is based upon the^ following categories:* . '(^^ * ^ 

I, persons who usually speak a language other 

thanlEnglish 7,255,000 

^ * I ^ • 

^ 2, persons (other thaji the above) vflx> live in 

households where *the usual language is not 

• > English a, 287*, 000 

3, foreign-bom persons not included above 6, 424; 000 

4, ,all others for^Wiora a ncMi-English language 

is the usual hbus^iold language or the ' / 
individual's language, or \rtK) are foreift|- 
- ^born * . ^ ' 231,000 



'm 



Categories 1 and 2* s^re tbe same aB' In the preceding list of . \ ^ 
x:^tegor*es— many people in them probably have limited English-speaking 
^ability, Catfegory 3 includes foretgn-bom persons in •circiStiStinces 
' vtoere probably few have limited English-^speaking ability. Category. 4 
probably incl\id§s 'many limited-English-iepeaking persons. /' 

'^For ^ase of reference, this estimate will be known* as the Narrow 
^ Estimate even thou^ many people in category 3 are probably not 
^ liirited-English speakers. , X>i,the other hand, the Narrow Estimate does 
* iK>t include persons residing 'in households in ^ich the usual language 
is English, but in which a non-English Knguage may be spoken. Qixite 
possibly scrae of them would Have limited English-speaking ability. ' 
All things considered, it seems like]/y that, of the tm estimates, ,the 
Narrow Estimate is the more reasonable. This estinate; \^icb gives a _ 
pc^falation. d|p'15 million, also seem^ to correspohd clo^ly to vAiat the 
legislation defines as the pr^econditions for limited Englishr-speaking 
ability. It will be used in the' rest of this report, 

SIZE'CaF THE KPULATia^ BY AGE GKOUPS / ^ . , ' ' 

The sizes of several iirportant age groi5).s are ,sunniarized below 



Age 

' 4-5 

6-18 
19 and over. 



Number of Persons 

3,ii8,ooo : 

11,597,000 



15,196,000 



Thus, the nimber of persons cxE school age (preschool,, element 2\ry 
'and secondary) is about 3.6 million, Isince the total school age popula- 
tion 4 through 18 years of age is about 57.8 million, this means- that 
6 percent of the total have a nonVEnglish language background. This 
analysis also shows that 76 percent of the persons with a non-English 
language backgound are 19 and over. For persons of school age, the 
need for education can%perha»e; be best met by bilingual education, for 
persons 19 and older, it may Hjj^, assumed that' many are not seeking furtter 
education, but for those that are^ bilingual eAication may again be the 
best response, - 

SIZE OF THE POPULATICN BY LANGUAGE GROUPS ^ 

The next^ point of interest is the prevalence? of various langua^s 
amcffig the ^jn-English language background population. Table H shows the 
nuiber of persons in each language covered by the Survey of Langiiages. 



^ .-The Sim by age groi^ does not quite correspond to the total giv^ 
earlier because- of round-off error. ^ ' i 
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TABI£ 1 . 

*SIZE OF PCPULATICN BY LANGUACE GBDURr 



Persons Whose Usual Household Language . Is Not English, or Whose. Usual Indiviiiual Language Is Nb^ English. 
Including Persons i3om Outsi(;ie the Uhit«i States, and, Foreign-bom Persons Not'^ncluded in These Groi4)s, 
by Language Background! and, >^ GTo\tp : United State^yjuly 1975. ' . * , - 



jiHOUSEBOID MNGUAO: 



Total 



Total persons 
Selected European 
French 

Genmm. ' , 
Italian '■ 

Portuguese ^ 
:^)anish ; , 

Selected Asian Ir 



•4-5 



15,^97 481 



6-18 



by selected age p-oig). (>ift».tbpu6ahfe) 
6-13. 14-18 '^ 19-25- 



26-50 



3,118 



2,0«03 



1,114 



1,540 



5.145 



51 

over 



• 4,^12 



624 
^ 760 


7 


94 


47 


47 


70 


192 


263 


10 


85 


. 57 


\ 29 


53 


. 269 ' 


342 


*248 


3 


45 




18 


, / 93 


83 


993" 


15 


.126 


86 


39 


56 . 


257. 


541 


188 


10 


44 


23 


21 


7 


,78 • 


50 


5,851 


,301^. 


• ,1,«34 • 


- X249 


586 


706 


2,092 


916 



ChiQese 


411 


17 ' 


70 . 


38 ' 


Filipino 


292 


5 


87 ^ 


.56, 


. Japanese 


216 


8 


26 ^ 


19 


, Koi^axi 


17^9 


15 " 


.45 


. 37 


Other . ' . ' • 


2,076 


• 




139 


Foreign bom and others 








v4x>se laQguage backgrbund 








is not detennined 


3,359 


50 / 


♦ 437 


■ 220' 



7 
10 

82 



21Q, 



J 



62 


161 


101 


19 


120 


61 


14 


103 


64 


14 


78 


22 




702. 


931 


338 


• 1,000 


1,531' 




y 





e3q)eQted,to change consicterably as a/ result* of fiorther suirveys and "analysis by thfu^ationdT Center for 2 8 
Biucatlon Statii^ics. A uepbrjt-to 1?he- Congress on the results is^duaf July 1, 1977, and \rtJl be used in. 
r^rt^cxi 1?ie Qpnditloo of/feLllngual Education ip' tte Natlcai . due February 1978. 
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Hie table clearly shows ^t the Spani:^ language is by far the 
most camoa non-English language spoken in the United States, both in 
total and across all age categori^. For exanple", an estimated 5.9 
million perscxis 4 years of age and older usually speak Spanish or live 
In, a household ^re Spanish is the doninant language. Some 2.1 
ndllicm of them are of school age, 4 through 18. Among the population > 
for iwhich a language is d'denti^4fdr^ Spaifish thus accounts for .49 
percent of the Qverall poimllttic^' and-^9 percent ^of the school-age j 
groiq?. Italian is the. next lar^sf^ language group, but it accounts for 
only 7 percOTt of the oveVall tdtal and 4 percent of the school-age 
groip. Other than Spanish, just fives^laj^guages axe represented by 
more than 50,000 persons each in the school-age pc^nilation: Italian, 
Fraich, Fifipin6, German and Chinese. * 

a » 

SMMAEY ^ • * 

A survey of 42,000 households in 1975 "provides the basis. Jfor 
estimating tjxe nuriDer of pera^s^ age 4 and older, with a non-English 
language background. This estimate, vSiich my be regarded as an vpper 
]/!ljnit to the nurber of limit ed-English*speaking p^rscais in the Nation, 

about 15 million. The corresponding school-age population, 4 throu^i 
8, nunbers 3.6 million. , ^ * . 

•/a ^ ' 

• Aside from adult education or postsecondary education, the nuiber 
of persc«is ^vho mi^t benefit from bilingual education should be some- 
M*at less than 3.6 'million. A special 1976 survey shoulcf provide more 
' precise estimates. The niniDer of limited-Engli^-speakin^ persons over 
18 vtx> are seeking further educatK)n and therefore mi^t benefit from 
bilingual educaJ;iori is-not known:. 

Among persons likely to have- limited Englisb-spesiking ability, 
^4^?anish is by far the most prevalent language— ^9 percent of the group 
*4 years ^ of age and over, 69 percent of the school-age grovp. No other 
single language accounts for more than 7 percent and 4 percent^ respec- • 
tively: — 4kL the 15 million,' the Spanish language was. represented by over 
^.^^n^Lllion/tod all other lai)^fuages accourited for .gboyt 6 millic«i. For 
over 3. 3 million persons in the 15 million total, the dominant language 
was either English or was not determined. ^ ' ^ 



^ ^ The last /toj^ in Taile 1 indicates the niinSber of personi^ for yfyota 
languageVwas -identified . 
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RESOURCES ttBOPIRH) TO MEET -TOE EDUCATION NEEPg 
OF LIMITED-ENCa.ISHr-3PEAKING PERaCKS 



^In the previpus chapter,^ estimates were made of the upper limit 
of the niiober of llnat^-English speakers in the Natic»i. It tos also 
indicated that ipCJ*^ precise data ,are being gathered and that the insults 
will be Imported in th^' Second Report on the Conditi6n of Bilingual 
Echicaticfli in. tHft Nation. 

To deteimine the resources required to meet needs, there are other 
data problems/ There axe no good estimates of hiinan and material 
resources presently available for meeting the educatioa needs of limited- 
English speakers. Although it is reascojably glear that there are not ^ ^ 
enou^^biliiigual education teachers or instruct iojaal materials, limita- 
ticxis in the data prevent quantification of these shortages,^ The 
af^JToach, then, is to' determine the upper bounds of 'the needs.' Tlie 
SecaS4 Repoi^ wiU provide more precise estimates of the size of, 'the 
resource shorta^s and^^stimates of the costs of eliminating the ' 
shortages. ^ ^ ' ' " ' 

Based on the^^ey'of Languages as reported in the previous 
Chapter, the nuii^CT o^' persons of school age who might benefit froDf 
bilingijaj education should be less xhan 3.6 million persons. TTiere are 
an aclditionar 11.6 millioi;! persons '19 and over, but resource estimates . • 
will not be, nade for thSt ^pulation at this time because it is rfot 
kncwn how many are seeking further education. 

TEACHESIS''*^ ^ 

To estimate the nun±>er of teachers needed for elementary and 
secondary eduoation, several assunptions must be made. They are sum- 
marized below: ' • • s 



(2) 



THe size of the target population is 3.6 million limitedr * 
English-speaking children distributed among languages as 
ilidicated by table i in chapter IV. That is, the current- 
upper limit of the target ix>pulat ion is taken as the es- 
timate" of the population size over the next few years^ 

ti < 

Twenty percent of the target population^wiH be so isolated 
that bilingual programs will not be feasible for them^.^ 
This accoiiirts' for situations where there are very few'^- ^ 
limited-English speakers in a given school at a given grade 
level . ^ , . 
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(3) In the average bilingual classroGm, jS^Jfitio of non- 
Engllsii doininant to English, domi nanaWBuda^s is 3:1. Thls^ - 

^ of course, ihct^easeQ the nuniier of IK^^hers required^^j>ut 

avoids segregating .th^ ncm-Itaglish dominant students. There > 
^ is some limited evince that the current ratio 1§ smpLller. - i / 

(4) The average pipil-teachpr ratio is 24.1-1 ^ elenenlm^^ 
^ schools. This nuoolDer' is used as a surrogate t(^v avera^ 

classrocm size vMch is more desirable ^but apt^iiyailable. 
Tbe average classrocoQ size is always somevrtiat larger .than 
the pipil-teacher ratio. 

• • 

(5) The ^averag^lpiiqpil-teacher ratio is 19.8:1 in secondary, 
schools and ooe out o£ every three teachers of limitecl- 
English-speaking students is bilingual. 

>» ' . • ^ 

With, these assunpticms, it is possible to estimate the ntnber of 
bilingual classitxxas f^uired and therefore the ninter of bilingual ^ ' 
teachers needed. The results are given by language in table In 
considering the estinates, it is inportant to reooiter that unknown 
nunlDers of perscxis are pre^tly working as bilingual teachers are 
available and c|ua|lf ied f or such jobs, of^at^ in colle^, training . 
teach bilingual!^. ^ Tb estiinate the size of the te^fiset shorts^ge at 
scne time in the future, it will be necessary tQ weJse estimate of the 
nuri^r of teachers likely to be ava^able and suiTtract from the nmbers 
in t^le 2. Such estimates will be/madd in the Second Report on the 
Ccxidition of Bilingual Education. 

. - • 
With the assinptions given, it is estimated that 129^000 bilingual 
education teachers are needed to meet the-^eeds of the target popula- 
ticxi. The tpo most striking feature of table 2 are that/ of the total 
teachers required, 61 perqait are needed for the !^;>anii^ language, .and 
84 percenf^of the total required are at the elementary school, leyel. 
The large nudSers for -'other" indicate that many, teachers are needed 
f(3r the many languageijj*ilch occur with relatively lew frequency in the 
popfilation. This is sipported by the fact that the ESEA Title VII 
prog^:^ operates projects in, 4^ languages, of ^ch cxily 10 are r^rted 
. on table ^. Thus, ther^ are 34" other languages » and probably many more 
than that, for ^^ch bflingual^%dijcation teachers are needed. It seems 
likely that the nurber of teachers required, "at^east for the 10 
languages reported in t«ble 2, are of suffidatly large nuzbers to 
merit Special programs designed to prepare bilingual education teachers. 

TEAQiER TRAINING PROGRAMS 

% ^ / The need^'lor 129,000 bilingual education teachers means a potentially 
lafge market for' proper J.y tfulned persons. The market is potential 
because it cannot be assumed that school districts will se^ to hire as 

l^m^y bilingual teachers as may be needed. However^ it does appear that 

r y . ^ : 

•v.- i ' • ■ . 
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the deroaxid -for billfigual teachers will grow and the next question is: 
Where will they come from? 



' 2 



milB£R or TE31CHEI6^I®JJIRED'T0 Iffil NEEDS QiF rilMITED^ 
BNGLISHrSFEAKING I?ERSONS-IN THE SCBP0L-A(5; PCRJLATICN 



Tunpiage' 


EleniQitary^ 


Secondary^ 


Total 


!^»riish ; ^ • 


67,760 


10,523 . 


78,283 


^ Italian / ' 


4,415. 


700 


5,115 


•..- ♦Germn/ ■ 




' 523r' 


' ^ 3,450 


Filipiho ' \ 


2,667 


539 


3,20^ 


Chinese . r 


*'2,-404 


5S3- 


2,997 


French 


2,361 


844 


3,205 


Korean 


2,273 

> 


180 


2,453 


* GreeK 


1,792' 


233 


2,025 


Portiigu^se , ^ 


1,443 


377 


1,320 


i Japanese 


1,180 


126 


1,306 


• , Other^ * . 


' 19,628' 


5,351 


24,979 


, Total 


V . ' ., ^ ' 

.. 10e,'852 


t 

^' 19,9^7 


128 ',839 



1 ■ ^ 



.«limentary is defined for'purpose of this table as^agee 4-13, 
inclusive. , 1 - ' * 

^ Secondary is defined as ages r4-18 inclusive. 

3 ^ ^ 

. Ilais category was based upon persons i^ose language was not ' 

det^jrmined or for whqfn the language reported was not one of the 10 

reported individually! in the table. 
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A survey (conducted by J:he Nktional Center for Education -Statistics y 
in t975^7G found 218 InstituLipas ot hlgiwir education offering same 
fom of training in.bilingual/educatic»i for elementary and ae^bndary 
schools. ,A breakdovm by language and type of training is gi^f^ in 
tablet's'. 'The offerings in t?iese institutions range from a WW epecialized 
courses t6 dcsplete program^' offering degrees or certificates In 
bilingual education, A fojlcwnqp suryey is underway to classify the 
institutions wore exactlj; jkod to estiinate tbe niidber ol^ bilingual 
^teachers emerging from tt^feir programs ; The results will be presented 
in the Secc»d R^rt c« ,£he Condition of Bilingual Ediicaticxi. 

In tbe meantime^ /^he Of f ipe of Education is t^ldjig. st^ to Incr^use 
tbe capacity of institutions of hi^r educatic«i to train bilingual 
teachers by providing titl^ VII grants to institutions to stlnulate 
them to establish or inprove bilingual education departments. In 1976 
it is planned to award Program Development^ Grants to about 40 institu- 
tions of higher education at a maximun of $100,000 #ch. 

•In addition to grants to institiiticMis, in 1976 , 38 institutions 
in 16 States were selected to award Office of Education fellcfwshlpe^ , 
to bilingual educatic«i teachea: trainers. ^3pr9kimately $4jnlXlioD 
isJjeing provided for ^jproximately ^0 fellowships to- master's or 
dcx^toral candidates to qualify them t^ train others. as bilingual educa- 
tlOT teachers. Ten languages are r€S*resented in the fellow^p prG|;ram.^ 

Most titl^ yil training fimds^are used for preservipe orlnservice 
training. Preservice traineej#i'ips ' for hpproximately 85§ undergraduate 
or graduate students planning to serve in local schdol system bilingual / 
education programs will be awarded in 1976 at a mayimiin cost of $3,500 
per trainee, for a total of $2,995,000, In addition $9.,3fr5,000 is 
budgeted for inservice training of staff associated with local classroom 
projects. It is anticipated that about 25,000 persons will receive 
training in this program. The nxntoer of Resource Training Centers will • 
be expancted to 13 in 1976 at a cost of $5,000,000. A major function 
of these centers is to provide training to local project staff based 
^ a needs assedSm^t. It is anticipated that about 8, (SOO persons 
associated with local projects will receive training* in the next 
school year. 
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lAICBtS CF INSmUnONS OF HIGBBt H)DC!KnON TBAINIIKi BILDKaWL 
EDUC/mON PCRSGNNELgPY IVUOJMZ AH) I£VEL OF ASSKMBfT, 1975-73 



El. 



it«ry/8eooad»lry 



Asian^ , 

Native American 

Other European^ 
TOfEAL 



SupepriBoiy k Spec: 
Teacters Adninistrative 



21 
16 
155 
26 

2m 



3 
3 
25 
_3 

34 




• AU 
TeaObere Otheft 



4 
33 
8 



2 
2 
14 

1 ' ^ 



19 30 



1 Stqpport Staff, iiicludiii^.couD8elors, p^rcbologists, llh^arittis, etc; 
2 



Prijnarily 



ai des 



3 ^ ^ 

Chlneae, Filipioo, Japisuiese, and Korean 



Frepcb, Gennan, Greek, .Italian, Psrtugueee, and Ruaslan 



felljmJAL INSriBlCTIONAL ^) . . 

" > - r 

Bilingual instruct ic«ial materials are, l^e teachers, generally- 
in short stqpply; fApparently because of the limited market, ccmoKPCicfl. 
educational publishers have until recently hesitated to ccninit thenn 
selves to ctevelcprowit co^s. In the ptst fev years, scxne S^panieb/ ; 
Tiiglish materials have becctife comoercially availabl^j but the 'small size 
of the target p^^mlations in other languages- will probably cause 
publishers^ to pfroceed cautiously^ if at ^1. » 

/i4 lb with problems of the small market, the Federal Government, 
^ p^4Ina^ily throu^ the Offita| oX Educatic» and the I^atic»al- Institute of 
^Education, has supported d^lopmait of bilingual materials. Jbr 
^canple, since 1969, over $21 million in ESEA Title VII funds have been 
spent in the developnent and dissemination of materials., Althougji the 
greatest dpvelcpnent has been in Spanish, materials are al^ bfeing-^ 
developed in French, Portuguese,- Greek, Italian^ MVeral ^ian la^:uages, 
and many. Native American languages. Most of ^^s^materials are itot 3^t' 
ready for widespread claBsroan use. • 7^ . . ) 

! 1\mo other sources* of materials fbr sch^ls are possible. Ccmn^ial 
materials developed in JRJteign countries are sometimes available. 
HcweVer, they may have limited usefulness because the cxxitent or 
language form is somewwt in^roi3friate for Itaited States schools. 
Materials may also be developed in the local school districts. Although! 
limitations of funds and qualified curriculum developers tend to 
(Severely constrain la^al ^develpproent , this approach may be appropriate 
for siqplementaiy materials and may be the cmly feasible approach for 
the less coomon Native American languages^ , ^ • 

To <iate there has been no gqod ccnpendiun of bilingual insrtruc- 
tic»al materials availabl€>. Ihis lack will /be partially remedied soon 
by publication of a study ^.-'Sponsored by the National Institute of 
|kJucation, of materials available in five languages* It will later be ' 
si:?>plemented by an ongoing Office of Educaticm study Mtoich will extend 
the scope to include additicmal languages and describe materials under 
development as well as those alr^uiy available. 

Althou^ the overall dimensions of. the materials shortage problem \ 
will be brou^t into clearer focus by t^e above studies, the Federal 
Government, ,as noted earlier, is moving to fill seme of the gaps. 
Materials either developed or undei^ development in Federal projects 
include; # 

^ * - Curriculim for grades K-3 i^ Greek and Italian 

- Social ^tudies, raaUi, science, and fine arts materials 
•for gr*es 6-9 in Danish 

- A raultinedia eoQiar studies progrfun in Spanish and 
English 

i . - Navajo curriculum for grades K-€. 
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-3he first Navajo^Biglish dicticMiary 
' Materials in Chinese, Japanese, Itorean,' Filipino, 
and Samoaxi for prekindergarten thixwg^i grade 3 
- Materials in French and Portuguese for gfadefe k-6 
^ ^ - Critericm-referenced tests ^or S^panish. children in , 

grades 1-6. * - ^ 

In 1975, the Office^ of Education funded a network of centers to 
devel<9^ test, and disseminate bilingual materials, Itotil that tinfe, 
developra^tal activities had been carjried out by a few caiters and by 
local school districts. Hie network of centers ccMicentrates the 
* deveiopnental activities in a more int«isive and extaisi^ manner and 
promisefi^ more systematic development of hi^er quality materials, 
network will be e^qwuided as necessary' to fill identified needs. 
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. Rft^piyTAi. mrATT^K piyYy>Ai« 

onnoDDcn&N % - 

Ihe purpose of this chapter is to describe education p i xig i Wt 
curried out in behalf of persoos of United ^glidi-speaking ability, 
liile the wifh s alB Is upon bilingual pxtteemm, infoxmatioQ about other 
activities d i wri g nert to neet the needs of the target population has also 
bees i nc l nded^to p r esen t a more coaplete jgicture. 
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Federal prognns, liiich probably are most directly con- 
oened with meting the special educational nteds of liinited-BigliGfa 
VealBBn, are discussed. Scne of these program s , such as ESEA Title VII 
and BSAA, have legislative requirements to si^port bilingual education. 
JMier pTOgnoB, such as ESEA Title I and Right to Read, were jaot^tesigned 
qpecif ictlly to provide bilingual educ&tion but nay of course do so as 
necessary to aooonpli^ their oim obj.ectives. 

Another way in iihlch F^leral programs differ Is in the way tbey are 
idBinlstered. Some, such as ESEA Title VII, are discretionary grant 
piDgrams: the Office of Education nakes a direct grant to a local 
sdsool district. .With such a program, it is relatively Asy to pursue 
a particular educational strategy and» since the Office of Education 
ateinistera the programs, sitetantial inforaatlon is aviiilable about 
piogrmn activities. At the other extreme are large progms ^ike ESEA 
Title I or Vocational Education, which have broad purposes and are ad- 
ministered by the States. The Federal ackdnistratlve rele Is quite 
limited, and t^ eni^hasls placed xjpoh a particular educational approach 
such as bilil^:ual education varies considerably among, the States. Also, 
in State ackdhistered programs, little is known aboin the exact nature 
of the activities cxr what kinds of children benefit: data reporting 
requlremins are minimal in keeping with the limited FMeral role. One ^ 
side effect of the differing adninistrative modes is that the apparrat 
iiqpOTtance of various programs for limlted-Bnglish speakere is distorted 
by the relative amoonts of inforaatlon available. Thus it is possible 
for a large program like ESEA Title I to have a great but unknom inxnA 
therefore unreported here) iiqpact upon bilingual educations 

The ninber of State pxpgnm for bilingual edUcaticm has increased 
gradually over the years, but little is currently known about their soope 
or the mmter ot^'pearmxiB served. Available inforaatlon is present in 
this chapter, but a thorough treatmtet must await the Second Repor^hlch 
will Include the results of an rwigfU^g study of^ State programs. 

Bilingual education pr o gr am s offered and financially supported by 
local school districts are an unkncmi factor. It is hoped that a stui^ 
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plaxmed for school year 1976-77 will throw li^t on the extent to Miii<!B ^ 
^ the needs ot school-age, limited-English speakers are met by local 
pfograras. At this tiine, ho^^, data are not available* 

4 ^ 

Televlsioi affords the opportunity 'to expose ft large nurber of ♦ 
' people to bilingual education in at least a miniinal way jmd at rela- 
tively low cos.t. It also offers a partial solution to thie- shortage of ^ 
qualified bilingual educators. Tliis chapter looks at the pix)gi^zB9 ^ 
. currently offering bilingual instruction, 

' ' BILINGCIAL EDOCATICN ACT, ESEA VII " 

, ) It is currently estimated that approximately 3.6, million school- ^ ■ 
age children in the itoited Statfes have a non-Engyjsh "language background. \^ 
Ihis number includes children from homes v^re a language other than * ^ 
English is spoken' and chiidren ifoo were foreign-bom or whose pareots • 
were foreign-tx^m. 

• ' V 

To provide -an equal educational t)K»rtunity^ to, children of limited ^ 
English-speaking ability, and to help local educ^ttion agaicies C^^A's) , 
start p;rograiflB to meet the needs of these children (3 to 18 years of age), 
Congress in 1968 enacted Title VII of ESEACthe Bilingual Educati<xi 
Act), whidi encourages the establishment adq operaticm of educational 
programs using* bilingual education practices, techniqi^, and methods % - 
at the elementary and secondary levels; encourages training of persons 
^ planning to participate or aii^^dy participating in such programs; 

. and encourages cWricizlun refom and innovatico. * The act authorizes the 
Coranissi(Mier to /provide financial assistance for the following activities: 

/ . . . ^ 

^ ^ -"disfcretionary grants, to local educaticMial agencies or 

^ . to /in§|itutions of hi^er education (including junior ' " 

. ' or connunity colleges) applying jointly with one or ^"^^t 

more local educational agracies for the-development 
/ and dononstration o/bilingaul educiit ion programs.' 

^ ^ - grants or contracts to ^ carry out training activities by 



(a) institutions of higher education (HJE's) which apply,' 
after consultation with, or jointly with one or mcJre, \ 
local educational agencies; (b) local .educaticxial agenciies; 
and (c) State educational agencies (SEA's). ^ 

the establishment, publication,- slid* distribution by the 
Ccmnissioner of suggested models of bilingual educaticMi ' - 
with respect to pi?)il-teacher. ratios, teacher qualifica-' 
tions, and other factors af:riecting the quality of instruc- 
tion offered in such progr^^., - 

fellowships for study in the field of training teachers^ 
for bilingual education. 
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^ - developroaat of materials,, curriculuus, and othOT stq?s 

leading to the developnient^f bilingual educaticm ' 
prograiQ^. 

- refonn, innovkticm, and inproveroent in graduate 
educaticxi and in the structure of the aicadernlc 
prdfesslon. 

to adliticHi, this title authorizes the C3oninissic«ier to n»ke ffey- 
ments to the Secretary of f hfe Interior to can^ out progran© of 
bilingual educatJkai for Indian childrei cm reservatic^ served by 
elementary and seaxidary schools operated by the Department of "Interior. 

School distri^s and oth^ applicants apply directly to "the U-S. 
Office Education for grants. Applicants submit prc^x>sals whitJETare 
Judged on the basis of the need for bilingual education, the quality 
of thb proposed educational approach, and the quality of the plans for 
a^jainistering and evaluating the project. Pnposals must include 
iSfovlsions for the partipipation of children from ncopublic schools and 
for participatiOT by parents and other ccranunity menijers. 

Program Hiilosoi^y , ^ , 

. Tbe philosophy underlying this legislation holds that childr^ 
with limited Ehglish-speaking ability can be guided from tbe 'toown to i 
the ''unknown /^ TTiis guidance involves instruct igS in the dominant 
laiiguage ^ile helping the youngster gain coooRetence in the English 
Language. Hie trilingual education technique, then, maizes upe of two 
languages: Englii^, and the one thb cdiild uses at horae* ; - • 




This approach does not involve ijiere translaticxi; instead it uses 
the languages interchangeably, one at a time, often :£t different times' 
of tbe day. The student performs d^;ills in listening, sp^Ain^, reading, 
and writing, in both languages, learns the history aiid *c^ilrure^a9sociated 
with both languages, and acquires the skills and knowledge necessary to ' 
academic development and progress, r^ard lessio £ la^guage^^ 

Bilingual education is not viewed as^a rmnirinptnry effort. ^M:hbu^ 
' Instruction in English as a second langu^ is a necfessary part oWm--^'^ 
structicm, it is not sufficient Xo establish a billii^fpal educatic» 
program. A bilingual education program r^a^izes the need to provide 
^pstrudt4on in. native language and cultured ^skills to the eactent necessary 
to enable a chijd to progress effectively through the educational systeor. • 
It valu^ cultural cfif ferenoesi it -Values the tfearpirtg the child receives 
a:t hbme and in. the jioirtunlt^and it values langya^eS as a transmitter of 
(julture. : • ; 

Panogram Budget and Scope * 

Since its inception, the appropriations for bilingual progranis binder 
ESEA Title VII have grown from $7,50Q,000 to $96,270,000 in 1976. 
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Table 4 sbows the scope of the program for those years. 

^ hn. examination o% the table indicates that~lfran fiscl5>y^ 
. appropriations-, a tolal of $84,825,274 \*»£r obligated. This ||99unt \ 
Includes $52,836,176 awarded to. LEA 's for 319 classrocra denonstrations, 
of irtiich 6i3 were new starts, Anrestimated total of 162,124 students • 
piaaefited directly from these dononstratieiis. Injects are located in- 
^ 35 states, the District of Colujjjia, Puerto Rico Jfithe Trust Territory 
. /ifnhe Paciiic Island?, 'gnd the, Virgin Islands, ribe dewonstrations 

cover 44 languages; 'including 17 Native American, 17 Asian and Pacific, 
,^and 10 Ipdo-European languages. An' amount of $§^5,416 st^pDrted the 
inservice training of 13,985 personnel associated with these ii^jmstra- 
ticais. Additionally,' $6,546,000 suK)ort6d preservice traine^hii^ for 
3,273.peMpnnel. 

' . T^lWl also shows that for 1OT6 apprcgtlmately- $59,364,000 'will be 
. awarded to LfiA's for about 425 classroom demonstrations, of which 176 

will be new starts', and sprving about 190,000 studaits. ■ Approxlnately 
^ $10,231,800 will ba canmlttied for inseiyice training of about 30,000 
, personnel associatM wi^i classroom demoristrations. . In ajddition, it is 

anticipated that m, 275, 000 will be obligated for _§uriportlng preservice 

tralneeships for dSo\^ 856 personnel . ^ 

Other program funds st^Pftrt.ed graduate fellowships and grants to 
Institutions of higher edacatioh to develop or eJspand and InprovshC 
■their bilingual education trailing. capabilities. They also stgjported 
a netwoA; of centers! ito assist funded pro jecjis and to develop, jaas^ss, 
* and disseminate instructional .mateiuijJ^TtlBainf orn^tion . the training 
and centers network aJmponents of the progj;j«n -are discussed further in 
the remaining sections of thife chkpter. * . .", 

■ • ' . ' V / - ' * 

, This program is f oiSva^^unded . ConSequeritly, funds appropriated 
and -obligated in. one fiscal yeart are used by grant and contract re- ^ 
cipients the succeeding, year, >.g.-, fiscal year 197& funds' will be used 
. by recipients during fiscal year 1977, i.e.., academic year 1976-77. 
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.See footnotes at ^ of table.^^ 
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tabu: 4 (coo't) 



FUNDING HJSTCfiY OF ESEA TITU: VII BILINGUAL PBOGRAMS 1969-1976 





1973 

✓< 




1974 ' 




1975 






TOTAL AUIHDRIZATICN . , 


$i35 000 000 


. s 


5135.000.000 5 


^35. 000. 000 ^ 


5140 hno onn 




$ 45 000 000 




1 66.350.000 ! 


! 85.000.000 ! 


i 96 270 000 


*m CBLIGAtlCNS 


5*33 249 418 


, i 


; 67.235.681 ! 


; 84,825^274 3/ i 


1 96 2TO 000 4/ 


HffiAL lAMflilt Qt' PKJJECTS . - . ■ ' 




y 


380 




319 




425 


Aitttli/ycA; (josr m fhojbct 


S> 159 088 


$ 176.936 


S 165.630 




5 139.680, 


TGlHi GF UmUHfcW SKKVED 


129,280 




339.595 




16R.T24 




190.000 


^^CE P5BR PUPIL OOSr 


S257.00 


$198.00 


-! 


326.00 ! 


S12.00 . 


TDTAS; rNSISKViCK OJbTS 






-0- 


1 


\ 5.245.416 -! 


\ 10.231.000 


mqqssk trained 


^^^^ 








• 13.985 




30.000 


AVERMX OOSr PER 1RAINEE 






-0- 


1 


375.00, 




841.00 


ItilM. fi(it lUAiEuVia!: ibaineeships ^ 


-0- 




-0- 


! 


; e.546.6o6. 


! 


; 3,275.000 


NQffiER TEtAINED 






-0- 




3.273 




750 


TCn^ FOR QIAIdIIATE iEIlCWS 


^^^^ 




' -0- 


S 3.000.000 


$ 4.000.000 




-0- - 




-0- 




474 




• 766 


TOTAL^IOR PROCStAM IKVEIDPI^irr 






-0- 


S 3.790.000 


. 5 6.000.000 


mSB CF AWARDS ^ 


-0- . 




-0- 
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100 


«lXm fiESODIO (3I7IERS 


- — »-0-' 




-0- 


i ^,360.563 


$ 5,000,000 


NOCER €F CENUKS 


• -0-. 




-b- 




7 






TOEftL ICR IttOERIALS/DEVEICffMBfn? '8% 
ASSESaiBir ft^DISSEMINATICK CEMERS * ^ ^ 


# 

-a. . 




• -0- ■ 




5 6.270.102 


.$ 7.000' 000 




-0- 




-0- 




'12' 






AlABDS TO STATE TSPJ^SCQESIS f ^ 
^ HDOCmCN ^ ^ . ' # 






-0- ■ 




-0- ■ ' - 


$ 1.200.000 


S NCMBHt^Ct^ AWABKS 


. f --o- 




-0- 




-0- 




S8 ■ 



I 



2/ Tbeoe ar^ estimated !figures of cAtlA^i ^ferved.. ^ - V 

3/ Includes $54,000 for the Advisory Oouncl] ; $730,000 for a needs assessment; and $2,797,907 for Vocational ^ 

fiducaticm Training. « 5 . , ^ « • ' • ' \ 

4/ Includes $100,000 fji^r the A^^feopr Cbuncil ajj3^00;00o for planning of bill ngiml "education cle irlnghduse . / 
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Models lor P ^**rff''\'^'7'^jf^ ' . ■ / 

Ttib Office of- Education, througl\,a contract with the Anerican 
iMtitutss rm Ita3anrc>i (AIR)";, identified foinTbilingual projects that - 
oould airve mi^ nSdels folr proj^ planners and-lnanagers elfeewBere. }3^, 
otder to be considered as models, the projects lere required to incl\idB.,v 
Initnictlan il( El^lisfa language skills for children limited. in those 
aldll8» ittstructioo^ in thB.c«i[tonB and cultural liistory of the child's 
tirM> culture, and lastmction in the child's home language to tbe^-ea ct^ent 
BBOMStry to mUoir him io progress effectively tbrou^ school. In teams 
of ttffeetivwiess, project participants had to show statistically and 
edncstioitfaiy significant gains in Qiglisfa language skills, as well as 
in nibtj^bts tai«bt inthe home language. The project hadto have 
clearly definable and describable instructional and managanent ccopo* ^ 

BBBtS. 1. « . ' • ■ , 

« . \ , ■ 

Ctadidates for the search came freof program staff of ESEA Title Vil 
Mid of other w«a and ESAA titles which siqiport bil in gual education 
pKoJects; fron the files of previous^searches for effective projects; . . 
Mid froB State bilingual «lucatioo officials, school districts, and . 
zegianal educational laboratories. 

The bilii^ual project models identified by AIR and approved by the 

nlnatioo Review Panel of the- Office pf Education as appropriate, 

fior tffl t^'***'' dissemination follow: 

(1)' Bilingual Education Program < 
N Alice Indepeafenfc^ School, District 

Alice, Texas ^ ' - • 

^lanisb - In 1973-74 the project served 528 chlWren 
in grades K-4 in four schools. 

t2) Apafeodenos en Dos Idionaus • 

I Title VII Bilingual Project . ^ 
j.Oapus Chjristi lndependait School District 

Itarpua-Christi, Texas 

• . ' ^)ani^ - In 1973-74 t fie project sei^ 519 children 
in' grades K-3 in three schools. 

(3) Bilingual Educntion Program 

Houston IndBpendwit School District 
Houston, Texas - 

'.Spanish -.In 1973-74 the project served 1,550 children 

in grades K-12 in 8 elementary schools, aae Junibr 

- ' high, and one hli^i school. CValidation of the program 
was for grades K-4. c»ly.) 



(4) St'. Joljn Valley Bilingual Education Pirogranis 
Maine School Administrative District #33 
Madav^iska' Maine 

French - In 1973^74 the project served 768 children 
in grades K-4 anong the three 'school districts that 
coc^rate in the project : - ^ 

Such id^tif Ication of ^the above models is within the language , 
of Public Law 93-380, ^«feLch^ obliges the Conmiasioner of Education to' 
"...establish, publish, and distribute, with respect to programs of- 
bilingual education, suggested models with respect to piyil-teacher 
^ ratios., teacher qualificatitos, and other fact^ors affecting -the 
quality pf instruction offered in such programs/' , * 

Thorough descriptions of the projects are being distributdfl 
throu^i the Title VII Resource Centers in order to provide educators.. 
with mcxlels and idq|^f or inplementing similar practices in bilingual . 
education. Tbe projKt descriptions will include pfonnatiop on the 
context in which the projects^have been, developed and have ojperate^ * 
and the educational needS of thofee district's children, ^|^ch the 
projects have helped to meet. Tlie project descriptions serve as a 
^source of ideas for project planners, teachers, adninistrators, school ^ 
boards, andPTA's. Also, they are the starting point for the de^lojpH- 
ment of Project Information Packages for each of the iour projects, 
providini^ educators with cotplete -infoirolim^^d guidance toward rapid 
development of nearly identical pj^ects in School districts elsewhere. 
The Project Information PaeRages are produced as part of the Office of 
Bd^ticxi's "Packaging and Dissemination*/ Program, which operates under 
tbe-autfiority of the Special Project Act in Title IV of Public Law 93-380 
(Educaticm Amenctoents of 1974). Plans are feing nade by the Office of 
Education to field test the Bilingual Project Information Packages in 
schools in 1977-78. : ' 

Tbe variations in concentrations of limited-English^-speaking- 
ability children in a district, the hurrber of different languages in- 
volved, the* ages of the youngsters, th^ degree of native language 
'ccnpetency , and the degree of English language conpetency suggest that / 
different model approaches may be appropriate in different sitUaticxfe- 
Hopefully, thr6u^,ESEA Title VII grants for demDnstrating various 
modi|^ of bilingUal education, the appropriate models will be discovered 
for different groups of children who have non-English language and 
.cultural backgrounds. 

Building Capacity ^or Bilingual 'Edticat ion ^ . 

Hie Bilingual Education Act, as amended, and the inles and regula-* 
tions established to carry out the Act reflect, in part, the^teperlCTice 
of the program's operation a^d the results of formal evaluations con- ^ 
ducted at the national level' by the Office of Education and at the local 



the title VII projects. ProgrOTi evalu^ipns iiAve consistently 
pointed to two ajreas in which there axe critical ghortag^. of the - 
rescxorces needed to iirpleroent effective prograzos. (Xie shbrtage pertains < 
to adequately trained teachers for bilingual educatic^; the\ other refers 
to aiJpropriate caff^icular mt^ials for those programs* ' Tbi^ Office'' of 
Education's reqpcHise, called the * 'capacity-building** strat^/Tisee 
significant amounts of title VII program resources to; 

/ * - 
CD encourage the training of teachers for bilingual 
education projects and of training the teacher^ of 
tBgpe teachers ' 

(2) promote the mterials-develcqmait , mterials- . 
disseminaticxi^ and technical ^ussl&tance aspects of 
the natictoal progrrai. 

*^ - ^ • < 

~TBacber^Itaining> While the classroom demonstration projects have 
always Included some indervice training and curriculun developraent, 
they reach only a aidll nunber pf students. The Edupaticsi Anendnents 
of 1974 enphasized training needs by requiring that $16 mLllicm of tlie 
fiirst $70 milllc» aH>rqpriated betused for training, and that one-third 
of the amoifnt above $70 miUicwi be similarly earmarked. These funds ^ 
should ixun^ease the csgpaci^ of the !]ation*s education system to serve 
the q)ecial needs of the ncoi-English speaking student. 

It is estimated that almftst 129, 000 -Trilingual teacher^ will be 
tetjuired to meet the needs of the English-language-deficient target 
populaticHi. (The-basis for this estimate is explained in Chapter V.) * 
While the exact nurber of bilingual teachers new a\5aj.lablejs llot k«own,. 
a largpe shortage is believed to exist. Toward collecting xffis deficiency, 
approximately $22 million was allocated to USA's and instituticxis ^ 
hi^r educaticMi, in 1975 and $28 million, in 1976 to st¥>port a variety of 
training programs. These training programs inciudp: 

(1) INSERVICE TRAINING - In connecticxi with ori|otng classroom 
projects, $5.2 million in 1975 and $10.2 million in 1976 
funds will provide training for about 14,000 ac|Enin±st^:^ 
^ tors, par^ts,' counselors, teachers, and aides Mp^i^ 

pating in 1975 funded projects and about 30,00Q/&ich 
' participants in 1976 funded projects. / 



(2) SCHXARSHIPS - About $6.5 million in 1975 funds provided 
traineeship stipends to 3,273 personnel preparing for 
participation in local bilingual education projects^ 
About $3.2 millicm in 1976 funds will proyide stipends for 
750 trainees. These awards, made bv the LEA's, assist 
recipient^, achieve degrees and/or accreditaticm in the 
field of bilingual education. ^ 
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(3) GRADUATE FEIUOWSHIPS - In fiscal year 1975 a total^of 474 
fellowsbips yfere amrded throu^^3Q universities in 13 
States at a cost of $3 joillicai* It is anticipated that 
$4 million in 1976 funds will si?)port aix>ut 7QQ assfuxls. ^ 
*^^""^his program is/designed to increase the si?3ply of, and 
provide additional graduate .training for, trainers of 
teachers in billngualr educatioE programs in Ihstltutlcsis 
df hitler educatibo* These, in turn, wfll provide a 
resource for increasing the nuitier of bilingual educaticMi 
teachers available for local school system projects. 



\ (4) PTOGRAM PEVETOFMEWr - Ci^ts in the amount of $3.8 

million in 1975 to 35 iastituticais of higher education 
and $6 million in 1976 to 100 instituticras will su^pport the 
^ development^ of their bilingual educatim training 
capabilities. * C 

Resource Centers, discussed below, are another training resource. 
Seven such centers were supported with $3.6 million in 1975 funds, and 
it is anticipated that about 16 coiters c^ be fund^d with $5 rtiilli(Xi 
in 1976 funds. ' ^ ^ 

- t % 

^^■ <^ters Network . In the past , the develc^raait of materials was largely 
a local re^nsibility with the exception of a fdv materials develc^xnent 
centers. The materials developed by these centers were limited an(^ 
dissani nated throu^ infreqiiOTt confer^ces, as well as by informal^ 
means. 

Under the new law, USOE's Office of Bilingual Education is able to ^ 
'operate a large network of coiters. , There are three types: Resource ^ 
Training Centers,- ^ich provide iirmediate services to LEA's; Materials 
Devel(^pnient Centers, which provide materials in the language of the 
target groiq>s being served; and tho Dissemination and Assessnjait 
^Centers, vAiich fesess, publish, and distribute the materials developed. 

* ResQxnrce^J'raining Centers are primarily responsible for (a)/pro- 
"viding direct services^ to classroom teachers within funded local 
AlucatiCHial a§aicies and institutions of hi^r education and (b) 
coordinating services with State education agdicles fSEA's). After the 
initial funding period from fiscal year 1975, funding priorities 
ocncaitrate on program planning, staffing,, and developmait of procedures. 
Resource Training Center services are e?q5anding the scope of their 
seiTices to include technical assistance in. prc^am planning and opera- 
tion, evaluation of programs, materials utilization, staff develqpfeat, 
and dissemination of information on effective prograjii practices and 
procedures. In addition, t}ie Resource Training Centers will condlict 
neeids assessments for the Materials .Develcpbent Centers and will be re- 
^XMislbie for coordinating the field-testing y6f materials within a given 
region. . V ' • ' 
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Materials Develc^ment Caters kre responsiKLe for develc?)ing 
MllAgittlHuQtlcultural stixlent naterlals, aad materials specific to 
teaching ^ddlls in the languages of the tai^t groiq)s being served as 
determined by needs assessraaats conducted bjt the Resource TralnlSj^"^ 
^QBDters. Tbe materials developed at these caters are to be field- 
tested by the Resource Training Centers, ¥?hich provide direct services 
to I£A's. Ibe materials will thai be distributed by the Dissaolaaticar 
Mifi Assessment Centers. 

PtRRRffl n ation and Assegamefat Centers functicm both in si?Dportive 
and technical-leadership rores in provicSng services to the networipaf 
centers. Ihelr primary role is to evaluate, publish, an^ distribute 
Instructional materials aiKl to dissemii^te professic«ial inforaation on 
curricylm, training^ human resources, evaluation, and assessment. Their 
fiBiction includes assessraait bf the ^ropriateness of mterials de- 
signed for pii)llcati<» and the ef fectiv^ess of mterials utilized in 
programB, and overall program assessmait witl^a view to possible identi- 
fication of. successful mcxiels. . ' ' 

In 1975, 12 Materials Develc^Uaoit and Assessment /Dissemination 
Centers were awarded a total of $6,27p,102, and 7 Resource Training 
Ceriters^jjjpye awarded a total of $3,560,583. Ihus for tke first time an . 
orderly "and logical divisicai of l^r has be^ established to get 
bilingual instructlraal ^terials that are needed in the classroom. It 
Is expected that the nujt^r^of cajters will increase in 1976 to account 
for more languages and. to narrow the geogra|Aiical area that each must now' 
cover. # ^ ^ 

EHHGENCy SCHOOL AID ACT 

• Overview ' 

' :z — ' 

u> Bnergency School Aid Act (ESAA), Title VII of the Education 

Ateotaents of 1972 (Public Iaw ^2-318), was passed by the 92nd Congress 
and signed into law on June 28, 1972-. Underwits authdrily financial 
assistance was made available for the following purposes: 

- to meet the special needs incident to the elimination 

. of minority groi?) segr^tipn and discrimination among 
students and faculty in elementary and secondary schools 

- to encoura^ the voluntary elimination, reduction, or 
prevention of minority groi^ isolation in elemmtary 
and secondary -schcx>ls with substantial prc^rtions of- 
minority grotft) stiidents 

- to aid school children In overcoming the* educational 
^ disadvantages oI"minority grot?) isolation. 
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ESAA funds are allocated for specific J^ct^jivities authorized in the 
leglslatic^, Ei^ty-two p^cent^ of each year's total ESAA ai?)ropriation 
is inade available for apportioiroent anpng the States. Hie act allocates 
$75,00Q to each State plus an additional araouDt-hased on its prc^)ortion 
of minority group^thildrra, with no State receiving less than $100,000. 
The ESAA State apporticment prograzns include Basic Grants.^^lot ' 
Project Grants/ and Nonprofit Organization Grants, ~ 

The reraaining 18-percait of the total ESAA a{?)rc^riation is re- 
served for specific set-aside prograns and discretionary projects i^fcLch 
are administered by the Office of Education. Tbe ESAA-national prc^ratns 
include Bilingual Grants, Bducaticmal Television Projects, Special 
Projects; and Evaluation Contracts, 

* In fiscal y^ar 1974 a survey was conducted to determine the nurber 

of ^wmish-sumamed stud«its enrolled- in school districts with ESAA * 

projects^. Of the $233,355,147 total fiscal year 1974 ESAA obligation, , 

$06,351,199 (41.3 perc^t) was awarded for project^ in school di^ricts 

.which enrolled a substantial nunfcer of Spahish-sqmamed students. Some 

344 (31.8 percent) of the total 1^,038 ESAA projects were awarded for 

projects in Sjphool districts with* a substantial- nurabemof Spanish- 

sdmamed stud^ts (24 States, Puerto Rico,, and the Virgin Islands)., Of 

approximately 6.8 million students enrolled in these school districts 

about 1.9 million (28 percent) had Spanish surnames, 

t 

ESAA Bilingual Grants * \ g 

Ifeder Section ^08 (c) of Public Law 92-31€ (as amended by Public 
Iaw 93-38p) EgAA Bilingual Grants may be awardetf to" local education 
agencies in which minority group children are* not receiving an equal 
-educational opportunity because of language and cuj-tural differences, 
Hje ^ants are awarded for the purpose of developing or Implement^ing 
bilingual/bicultural curriculims to improve the reading, writing, and 
speaking skills, of minority groi?) childrep from environments in v*ich 
Engli^ is riot theldofeiinant language. The projects are also designed to 
e nh a n ce mutual intemx^ial and inteffethnic u&der standing. Tb qualify 
for a Bilingual Grant* aa-LEA has to be inplementing an eligible de- 
segregation or niinority isolation plan and meet the requirements for 
a Basic Grant. Mlingual Grants may also be awarded to nonprofit 
organizations tol^evelop bilingual/bicultural curriculums at the re- 
quest of an eligible LEA. 

ESAA app licat ions for Bilingual Grants* are evaluated according to 
specific sel^tfTTBii' criteria by the Office of Education- regional staff 
and non-Federal review panels with special expertise in bilingual educa- 
ticMal prog?»»-ttnd school desegregation, Following the review and 
evaluation process., the applications which receive minimi ly acceptable 
rating scores are placed in rank order nationally and funded from V>P 
tp botton Jjntil all funds made 'available in ESAA's Initial funding phase 
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are, exhausted. Bilingual applicants are also eligible to participate 
in the sulgiequent resubmission ^process during \^ich low scoring appli- 
cations can be revised and resubmitted for jfurther cGnpetition for 
ESAA set-aside funds*. . . * 

Under the ESAA legislation, 4- percent of the total ESAA aRxropria- 
tion is authorized -fou Bilingual Grants. Foilowing'is a 3-year funding 
analysis : 

Appropriation Obligation , No. of Projects 

1973 $ 9,111,000 $ 8,888,013 39 

1974 9,958,000 , 1 10^857,968 * .47 

1975 9,052,000 9,052,000 3^ 



$2^,121,000 - $28,797,981 , ^ 120- 

Amount in excess of authorization made possible throu^ addition of 
funds reserved to the Assistant Secr-etary under section 708(a)(2) of 
the Act ^ _ • ' ^ 



School districts receiving the 34 ESAA Bilingual Grants in fiscal j^ar 
1975 reported a total enrollijfent of 1 , '160,295 students: 6ft),385;oF " 
58.6 percent minority eorollmeat knd 479,910 or 41.4 percent nonminority 
enrollment. Of the total enrollment some 317,045 students or, 27^3 
percent have been identified as, "non-English dominant/' 

» 

School districts estimated that some 93,045 students, or 8 per- 
cent of the total enrollment in the LEA 's, will participate in the 
projects in fiscal year 1975: * . 



Black 
American Jndian 
Span ish-^sumamed 
Oriental ' 
Other xMinority 
Other Participants 



10,505 (11.3 percent) 
155 ( 0.2 percent) 

46,801^(50.4 percent) 
723 ( 0.8 percent) 
113 ( 0.1 percent) 

34,658 (37.? perc^t) 



Lnroximtely 5,000 students' trom nonpublic schools Pa^iJ^^^ff^ ' 
JK^mg^l pi^jects have been identifi^ but not included in the 
public school/participation figures. 

Rp presentatLve l >rn p-am Descript innsr^ ESAA Bilingual Projects 

_ f^an Fr.nrisco , California . A bilingual grant to the San 

Francisco Unified" School pistrict provided support ■ 
■ bilingual /bicultural instruction in basic skills to elenentary 
■ - students in four major language areas: Spanish, ^inese, , 
Filipino, apd Japanese. ' Additional program support for stall 
and materials development was prcvided through" State funding. 

Special instructional features included imltiracial classes, 
- English as a second language, bilingual instruction in 
• content areas, individualized instruction in reading and 
matKepatics, and utilization of, bilingual teachers and 
coun^lbrs. Non-English languages vere taught as subject 
areas and were used to instruct non-English dominant or non- 
English monolingual students. Special enphasis was placed on 
apbreciation and -understanding of the^relevant culture in each 
ethnic program ttirough^ a multicultural and interdisciplinary 
approach to the social studies curriculum. . •. 
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Dade C ounty. Florida .^ A grant to the Dade CountySchool * 
Board supported a* bilingual program >r ^ut 3, OCX) Spanish- - 
'faking students. The objective of increasing the reading 
«v-ol of the students was pursued through a high intensity 
l^eading program, with individual diagnosis and qounseling, and , 
h(jme visits. Basic concepts anf^ skills were introduced in the 
students' own dominant language with subsequent reinforcement 
in the second language. Training sessions and workshops were ^ 
conducted to familiarize teachers with new, instructional 
strategies which are effective multiracial and multiethnic 
environments. ' • . 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT ' ^ ' . 

Bilingual •Vocational Training, Section 194 or Part J 

Authority to support bilin^l vocational frainihg programs was 
authorized in the Education Amen3rlients of 1974, Public 93-380. . 
Title VIII Part D of ■ this legislation amended the Vocational Education 
Act of 1^3>«£na, m Section lM(a), authorized the Comnissioner of ' 
Education to rwke grants and enter into contracts with appropriate State 
agencies, local education agencies, postsecondary institutions, and 
private nonprofit vocational ti^'ihing institutions especially ^rea^.ed 
to ser\'& a group whose language zs other than E^pgli^. "Hie purpose of 
the Bilingual Vocational Training Program is to uAvid^^persons who 



tiave left or cofinpleted elementary or eecondary school, and who are un- 
enployed' or underenployed because they are Hjnited-English speakers, 
with training ^ich wij-l enable thewito ^nter the labor market. ' . 
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Evidence of the need for such a program is manifested iirthe 152 
applications Submitted in 1975 to the -program . f ran 34 Sta»^ and 
territpries. ^lianguages proposed in the'application^ iricl^ided^l^fJaiHJSl^ 
iFrench, Chinese, Indian, Filipino, Eskimo, Chamorro,' Sanx>an, and 
Micronesian. • ^ * ^ . ' ' * 

^ The 21- projects, vA\ich were funded for a total of $2i,8 million, 

^->^e located in nine States and Guam and are training^ 3, 250 i>5rsons. 
Languages in the projects are Spanish, French, Qiinese', Indian,* and 
.Chamorro. Seven of the projects* are located in conxnunity/or jupior 
colleges, six in local educatipnal agencies, four in institutions of 
higher education, two in St>ate educatjuqn agencies, and two in private 
nonprofit agencies. The essential aspect of these projects viiich 
differentiates them from a monolingual vocational jtiraining pibgram i^ 
the fact that training is conducted in both English and the non-English 
langil%e; trainees acquire sufficient cqjrpetence in English to enable 
than to pei'form satisfactorily in a work situation. Exanple^of such- 
projects: 

— TJwo projects in Maine are offering programs designed for - 
older Franco-Americans who will be. trained to vK>r^ as 
geriatric aides. Trainees will be prepared to serve as 
§tafi personnel ]n agencirs.for the aging to facilitate 
cornnunication with. Franco-American clients and to develop 

, specialized France-American services. ^ 

** Los Angeles Harbor CoMego is 'atferT4)ting to meet the- needs 

' of limited-f]nglish speakers and equip them with skills^o 

give them greater opportunities for enplpyment. ^Areas of \ 
training include' several categories of bilingual clerical 
work such as receptionist, cl^rk, secreta;ry, and tax accbuntant, 
as well as medical assistant, dental assistant, health sciaice 
worker, and industrial techno! igist . ^ - , 

„ The Lansing School District is serving a portion of the Span:f.sh 
speaxing population, many of whom are unenployed, by offering 
progrsims to train limited-English speakers to work as bilingual 
clerk t^-pists, auto mechanics, ?md, machine shop operators. 

• ^ 

— Two programs in New York City are pffering t];;aining to merribers 

» ' of the Chinese cotrmunity \^to'are limited-Qj^Ush 'speakers. The 

China Institute in America 'is providing^irf^ning for service^ 
as professional chefs and will place^e trained bilingual cEefs 
in restaurants cooperating with th^e^rogram. The Chinatown 
\ Manpower' Project, wliich is the olUy manljower trciiriing center 

» ■ . 5a- - 



serving tfje New York City Chinese community, is offering . 
> ^ trkining*in b6th paralegal and para-accounting skills.. 

, ^ %^ * , " ^ ' r% 

Bilingual, lra?ningf in 10 different ^ills is of feted "tSf 
Spanish s^akars Aa f:he program in the RQchester, New York^ 
^ school dijltric^ Vocational ^ areas -include plii^ m^nry, 
* ^c^rpentpyy^ectricity, weadihg", clerk typist, nurses ^'klde , 
* *' '^^hine/lhoR, gnaphic arts, ^ fire and police wDrk. 




.A^tftyge segment qf the unenployod pc^wlation in Guam are ^ 
linnted-^English ^ak^s who have had no opportunity to ' - 
enroll in bilingual prlsgrams. The Department of Education 
'is providing bilingual r^^aioing to Chanorro speakers in 



n-192 Part. J requires the OxmAs^oner of Eflucatictfi and 
ry of ,Iiabor to make an ainnyal report' to the President 'fuid 



hospitality^ trad^, QonstnK3tibn trades, service tf^dfs, and 
5Jisa,ness ^ci of ficet grades. i 

,i^^udy of BiliilW|yfe>cation al Training,^ Section 192 of- Part J 

' ' 1Section-l92 
tl:^^8^retary of 

. the Conp:'ess on status, and . inp^t of ^bilingual vocational, training 

in the United State's, The OffitliB Educat ion "-initiated an ex- 
^-^'^l^oratory stugiy collect ii^fomiati^ for the repo'rt 

Dat^ is beii^ .sought frc^fej^l 50 ^States regarding: Qxi§ting bilingual 
vocational 'trtlining "prograiiis, earoJ,linepts,' characteristics of enrollees, 

- ccstfe", aind. Other* descriptive information. T5 <h^ extent lx)ssil>lljpthe 

■^ '^study will identify the methgds and techniques off programs which appear - 
^.^o be 'successful' as -well as factors :iitvhich iiihibift success. - The results 

of the study 'WilM:)e roixDf'ted ih*-19a6.. Sane of the highlights are 

giyen* below / ' ' ; '* ' ' i ' 

^ *Data fr^ the invpnlory of * bilingual vocational tra^jning progranfe 
'Tor adults indicate theVe are 94 programs *in l9| St atefe. 'for persons 16 or 
Jldfr are ^no; longer; atteiiding-^lementary or seq^^dary-^schooLs. 
. ^Approximately 13,000 .stucients are enrolled *at ^y given .time bilingual 
progran{5 providing occupational training in ne^ly 400 course^ in 

- ..^s^ven.'m^jor occupational areas, 'fhdfclargest ai^a, trade and industrial, 
y/^ has al^ut 170 courses in 35 difforent skills. f>| " 

Tliirty-^'Oii (38 pei*cent) of th^ -programs are in California. 'Sixty- 
nihg« ^81 percent )\ire in eight States: California, New York, Texai?', ^ 
^ Apizqna, Pennsylvania, Ne\\ l^fexico*, flaasachusetts, ancf Connecticut:* iloSt 
^ • prygrains are ol fered by, local education agencies, Junior and comnunity 
Q^ll^ges, rf^ional occupational centers, ethn:|c institutes^^ Joo Corps, 
/ or manpower aglncies^. 

One Qf the iiwgest bi-J ingua.1 occupational* training programs' 

conductfHii by tho Dacie Co\inty public school f^steti in 
Florida in C(xj>|x^r'ation with the Dade 'County .QxTiminity €c>l lege- 



i!i)prQxijmtely 1350 lifnited Engi^sh-speaking person^^^ ^' 
/enrolled in. 50 occupational courses s^^attergd ,thuX)Ug^K:)U^. tl:^ 
county 'in schooj^, t'h^ college cajipus, and 16 Adu|.t Train jaig"^ 
Centers. These -"^courses are in basic ^voC^^on&l^|jreaa 
distribution (income tax preparation and inan^g^^it)', ^fjodical 
(nursing), secret^ial and* clerical, and. textUeNqanUfacturing 
, (drapery' and dresaralung)., Jfost courses are'xpen^trjrjtopep 
exit arid €hi^^aining* at ion "varies widely/ ^ 

Some prograniB are* sponsored cooperatively Jby^ vocati^iiatl 
schools and the 'manpower consort iunj^ Cleveland, Cm5^ has 
operated sucli a program for 5 years ^iiT a imlticountjr stre^ . ' 
for Spanish-speaking Puerto Ricans and Mexicans.' the program 
offers 26 weeks in ntachine^shop and related skills .and, 26 
WT'(te.^ Clerical* training. All Language training is job^ 
specific ai5^ xakes place w^tMn skiljs claisses taught by^ 
• bilingual instructors. ' ' / 



The Texas Education agency, working with ^hooL district^ 

in Brownsville, Lar,^o,* and 3an Antonio, has fon*6^ears . - 

, TOnducted bmpgual "office bccupdtions-prograins for Mexican- 
'An^rican ^^ad^ifs . T^ese pregrains tear^h a wide variety of 
courses jii office m^chin^s^ 'accounting, ^ and feecretari all arid ' 
clerical ^ills to t:lasse^ o^f 30 -traihees who attend isj hours* 
a week for 2„year6. Trainees^Q required to speak andf read 

•some English upon^entry. Hie classes are conduct^ed'prfiiBAly 
in Spanish thorough a bi lingual ^ostructor who prdviQes English 

-language training within^ tia^krll class. 

, Schools and '»orrtminity colleges in- Galifirnia offer at least " 



pies ^include the 



35 progcaiT^?, more than any dther StaM 

Vocational. Trailing Centner, af filia^teW^th Iteedj^ .College- 
which has operat^ a bilingiital traihing progrtoj^-^ Spanish- 
, speaking Mexican~Amt}ricans since 1971. Ttie 'G^nV^ provides ' 
training in welding,^ ornawfiental ironwork-, bljaeprint reading^ 
auto'b0dy r^air, fiirnit^ upholstering, and a variety of * 
auto^and engine repair cmfses, and -is planning courses in ' 
office occupations and dn .child developmerit and cSare.' These' 
are. year-round open-endfed courses ^^lich valy in dUratipn^'from * 
.^'to 6*ijionths. Current enrollinent ig about 190^ 



The Santa Ana UniTied SchoolyfJisfriilf is curj-ehtly converting 
many of its oc(?upationai training .courses into /mUtilirigual 
(English, Spanish, and VietTnamese) qgorses-.. The first courses^ 
to be converted were programs to' ti^affl^^ecfronics technicians 
.and dfital assistants. These began in l^^lneUb 60 students ' 
Trainees will not be required to speak any English upon entry 
into the program, and the ooursc-s will be -taught ^lely or 



■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' -..^ 

• ■ predominantly in -the trtfineb's native language, with JOD- 
specific English instruction included in each. skill class: 

State-Adpi'nistered. Vocational Education Prc^rams 

- The Vocational -Education ^ct of 1963, as amende^J, authorizes 
FederaT>granta to Stl&tes«^ support existing programs and to develop - 
new progranB of vocational education-. ' (Jrants- are, made upon approval 
ofState plans by the Office of Education Section. 102Ca), A. °f 
the act authorizes basic grants on a matching basis; section 102(b> 
authorizes nonnatching grants -to support programs .and services for 
persons (other than handicapped persons) who hSVe academic socio- 
economic, or other-handicaps that, prevent them from succeeding in the 
regiiLation. vocational educatipp^rogram; section 102(3) authorizes 
grtots to support progrkts fdf persons, pf limited Eriglish-speaking 
abi^lity . . . . \ • ^ . 

' 'The' appW^ation tor the , basic Jkijt& was $^0,978,000 in fiscal 
year 1975- the program for students special needs was funded at 
•$20 -million. No funds wfeye approf^r^jR Under authority of section 
102(c) (Urdgrane for persons of liitiited ^iiglish-ftpeaking ability). 

> t ' ' ^ ^ 

^ -■• '^Although the ba.'^ic 'grants program and the program for students 
with .special needs may include services for persons of Imited English- 
spelking ability;^he .State plans submitted to the Office of Ediitation 
do not necessarily a«dress-the area of bilingual education. The annual 
reports of the States,. Similarly, do not necessarily include informa- 
tion on bilingual components of programs or on services to persons of 

-limited English-speaking ability. Some ,eviderice,o^ bilingual approaches 

B^e indicated, however- some State reports. - Some examples from 

recent reports include: ' ^ 

* ' ' ' ■ . • ' 

* . — California iis^lEyrted use of ,b«ingual instruction" ill some 

. projects.' The Santa ^ferbara City High School District 
' , ' •employed bilingual counselor aides to offer career counseling, 
-in Spanish and English. - ^ 

•— MDade Couiitj, Florida, prfevides training with bilingual, in- 

stnxctors in distributive education, health' iielated and public 
' ^" . .ser\-iao t)ccupation.s,' industrial education, bciiiifc^pinf, 
tilling, office practice, cpmiercial serving, upholstery, 
' nursing training, ,and other field^. ' • * 

A program in Rc'chesfer," JJew York,' serves 400 adulti^ with 
bilingual instract'ors, ^unfeeling, job placeflient , . ai?d follow- 
up ser^-icos-. Training, is offeretl in^healch occupations, food 
<prrices, procial ^crvicos, cler;Lcal occupations, autCnative 
trades, (.'Joctrir^al trades, metal trades, and construction ; ^ 
occupations. ' ' ' . , ■, - 
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Adulf EducaUon (Public 91-230) provides Federal 
a^istance to expand educationai opportunities pid to fencoTirage State- 
^thdnistered pi^)gmrp of adult public education that will -enable any 
individuals 16 years of age- or older to continue their educaticai to 
at least ^the leyjei of coopletion t)f secpnd^ sd«»l. 

The act aiithorizes grants tor. adult edjjcatioA'to States thai; have 
Annual Prograin. Plans approved by the Coranissioner of Educaticai* For 
fiscifyear 1976^] the. Congress appjx^riated $67.5 million" for adult 
education g?:ants to carry out this authority. Tbe Federal share of ^ the 
A(^ult Education Program aciriinlstered,.by each State shall- pot exceed 90 
pOTcSriJ; of. the total .program cost . • 

The Education Amendnenlf of 1974 pubUc Law 93-380) amended the- 
Adult Education 'Act to pr6vide for bilingual adult education programs ' 
for perstos^of iiinited ^I'ish-Speaking ability. The t^raf "limited 
English-speaking ability" (as defiilfed by Setetlon 703Ca) of Title VII . 
. of the Elementary and Secondary^ Education Act of 1965) whai used with 
reference to adults means adults \A)o come from environments' v*ere a ' ^ 
language o^her than EngUsh Is dominant and. fpr this, reason have - 
diffi^mtijspeaking^d uhderstanding instruction in the English language. 

- ;v ' ^ ■ ' * - . . ■ « 

Uie act (Se^'ion 302) provides for prdgramg pf instruction that will 
enable all adults 'to continue their educsftion ^o at least level of 
conpletion of secorickry school and make available the means to secure 
training thit will enablfe them to.beccme.rpoife enployable, productive, , 
&id responsible citizens. * . ' 

The new ^nchients (under Section 306(11) of the Adult Education , 
Act) provide .t^hat StAte plans shall (among other- things): ' 

■ r.. - . ' ■ . .. , 

"provide that special' assfstance be given to the needs of 
persons of limited English-speaking ability (as defined In 
section 703(^) of Title VII of tb6 Elementary arid Secondary. 

• Education Act of ^965) , by providing bilingual adult educa- 
tiqn progranB in v^ich instruction is given inr English and 
to the extent necessary tojillcw such persens" to .progi:e» . 
effectively through the adoLt educatioa program, in the native- 
language -of such persons, carried out in coordinaticai with 

' progi%iB of bilingual education assisted under such Title VII 
• and bilingual vocational education programs und^ the Voca- . * 
tional Education Act of 1963. 

> " 

To liiplllment' this new legislative provision, the regulations /or the 
>Adint EducaUon State Grant Program (45 CFR Part' 166.12(e)) require 
each State to include in iiP»Annual P^gram Plan a statement which ^ 
scribes the" policies, procedures, and criteria to^be follow^ by the 
Statfe agency in approving local education agency and public and private 
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Qonprof it agency progralms for providing bilingual adult educalygn,. In 
addition, the^fhiidelines for the Preparation of State* Ap^^atiops 
suggest that the State Education A^ncy describes ^K'*' 

(1) the criteria to be used to identify perscMiSQf ujftted 
^ Ehglish-speaking ability; - 

• (2) the mettxids to be aised to. detennine the a{^>ropriate design*, t 
and to develop and inpleroent relevant progfBXDB of, in- 
struct Iot; , 



(3) the proposed level of activity, incfludiDg the riunbear and' 
. location of persons to be served; ' N 

(4) ' the rationale ^or. the allocation of f\4nds in term? at dollars 

(or p^rcaatage of allocation). ' ^ . * 

, . ' ' ' ' ' • i * 

Lcxral, education agencies, \^ch*receive Feflera4 funds ' through IState 
agencies J carry out most prc^rams and njOst assure the State educHtion 
agOTcy that e;q)enditures for bilingual adult education programs will 
OTRjlenent title VII monieg and not.araDunt to a diplicaticm of effort. 

jial EjqDerimentgJ beraDnstrat|.on Projjpcts arid Teacl:^ Training 
act ivit lias 'are authorized uflder section 309 of ^he act. Authority for • 
the admini^stration ot this section of the act was, transferred from the " 
U.S. Cocmiissipner of Education to the 3tate education agenci^'by the 
Eduiiation Amendnents of 1974. In ti^nsferrinjg this authority, the act, 
vas amKided 'to require t^t 15 percent of. the annual Federal allotment' 
to each State must be u^d for special e?q)erimentajL demcJnifeti^ticto 
projects aJd for training personnel engaged, or'pr^^aring to engage', in 
adult education. ..-4*, 

The regulations for the Adult Education Sta^ Grant Program have 
been amended (45 CFR PdSrt 166,* subpart D> to cover sectic«i,309 of the 
act ; this subpart gives special reference to programs for and methods of 
educating adults of -liniited English-speaking ability. In additicxi, the 
Guidelines for ^t he. Preparation of State ^plications suggest that, in 
sedecting projects for funding under section 309 of the act, Statefe give 
coJisideration to Special projects designed to "(1) nfeet the special 
educational needs of adults, -including persons of limited English- 
speaking ability-. /, ;" and, to teacher tr^aining* programs designed to 
meet the special training needs of personnel employed in priority \^ - 
prc^ams such las bilingual adult education programs for persi^ of 
limited English-speaiking ability, /r'^* ^ *• * * 

Section 310 of the act is another special p^rt of the' act which 
lis for educational programs for eld/^ly persons whose ability to*^ 
ak and read the English language is limited] and who live in an area ♦ 
with a culture different frcm their own. Hiia action of - the law has 
never J)een* funded, however. ' * ^ . ^ ^ 




• ".V TOere is Virtually po infonnation with ¥*uch to assess the inpact 
of tKe 1974 ainendnents to the Adult flducation Act .^ich were intended' to 
gi\i5 special attention to persons of liinited Ekiglish-speaking ability. [ 
'Annual Sta^^ Performance and Financial Reports provide yery lljuited 
* ^ infonnaticxi oa program participants,' expenditures, and outbonies at the 
State l^vel. For example, the following sunrorize? informaticxi from the 
three most recent years^for vfaLch data are availably. ; 



Expehditu3res (in- 
thousands) 

Non 

ty , Federal " Federal Total 



Federal 
Adult ^ 
Education 
•Program 
Enroy.- 
Hient 



American' Indian, Asian 
American, and Spanish- 

sumapied 

' J Perqent 



1971 41,534 15,322 

1972 '49,693 . 17,371 



56,856 / ' 62Q,922 
67,0p4' ^ 820,514 



1973 50,693 20,127' 70,820 



822,469 



Enrolljaaft 
'138,641 
252,269. 
255,846 



of total/ 
Enroll meiit 

22.3 % . 

/ 30.7 % 

' 3i;i % " 



It may be supposed that many of the Anerican- Indians,^ Asian 
•AraericanB^ and Sp^ish-sumaiped "J^ersons .enrolled in. adiilt educaticxi have- 
•limited^oglish-speaking ability, but no figures' are* available. Also,, ' 
. tiie illinber df such persons* wHo participated in bilingiiai education ^ ' . 
■ programs 16 not known. Note, however, "that the enrollm^t of ifinerican 
Indians, Asian Americans, and Spanish-sumamed persons ;iA ^idult edLicatibn 
is increaAig and at a faster rate than that pf. otter population grioig®. 

• A mor^ d^Liled .breakdown for fiscal year 19fp shows the following en- 
rolljTjents: American Indian^ 13,800; Asian Americapc 43;954; Pifiertp " ' 
Ricaxig 43,356; Mexican-Americans 79,328; and other Spanish-sumamed 

' ' per9ons''88^S48. . / ' ^ \ ^ ' 

'-• ' ' ' * 

After January 1, 19V7, exanples of particular l^iiijjgual education 

* projects funded undfer this State-adninistered prc^atn will be .availably 
from the Clearinghouse^ qn Adult ^ucatioQ/'. However; prior to the.'Eiiuca- 

^ tron Amencinents.of 1974, s^tio^ 309 was administered by the \^.S-- Office 
i'^f Education. Two projects dating frora th^t tftie period* are descril^Sd ** 



^ below: 



In Chicago, Illinois, the West Town Yoiing'lAckht Bi<j;(^t;uiul^/ - ^ 
Bilingual Learn ii:i'^ CeViter was set^i?)^td demonstrate' effective' 
methods for dealing with the problem^ of Spanish-^Deakihg 
dropouts. Bilingual-bicultural instruction in caranunicatigps , c 
Spanish culture,' and* "mainstream American ciilxure'^ i6 offered 
in a li^ninstitutional, comnunity-bas^ setting. .The Ceriter*' t 
al^ tries to provide follojvup assistance to participents * 
who seek enployment training and furtl^r educa^ootip^ 
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Another project, in San Femanao, Calif omia^ operates a 
leasning center for the fSpanish-speaking parents '^f children . 
^rolled in Head Start ilassfes. Tbb Center offers k bilingual 
curriculun in family living. skiAs. Two mobile inetructicml 
teaias serve parents at selected I^pad Staj|t sites on a' rotating 
^ basis. , * . 

UBRARy SERVICES AND oiwsrl^UCnQj^ ACT ' ^ ^ 

\ I * * * ^ 

The Library Services and Ccmstruction Act CLSCA), as aznended, is a - 
State fomuLa grant program, with required State mtching of funds. ^ 
Tbe prc«i*wn is now in its 20€h year'. Its main thrust under Title 1/ 
Library Services; has been to promotfe the extensic«i of public library 
services to areas, without such services or with inadequate services; 
to Muce library services raore acg^ible to persons who, by reascxi of 
distance; residence, language, physical handicap, or other disadvai^^age , 
^jaxe unable^^to receive the benefits* of 'public library services regularly 
nade available- to the public; to strengthen ifetropolitan public libraries 
\^Mch "serve as' national or regional resource centers; and" to lnprove and 
^r^ngthen Stq,te library adnujiistraiive agencies. ^ The budget for I5CA 
Title i was ^9,155,000 in fiscal year 1975. ' \ ^ ^ 

The act is administered in each State bx the officially desigimted 
Statue library administrative agency, \rtiich submits a State plan to the 
U.S. QMnissioner of Education. Tt^' State library agency,^ with the 
assistande:of . the State. Ad\fisory Council on" Libraries and in consulta- 
tion with the Office of Education's Library Progi*am' Officer in the . 
appropriate region, is responsible for t^e developraent of a liHig-range 
-program which identifies the State's libr^r needs and sets forth' the 
aptivities to be taken toward meeting thife ne^ds, supforted with ,the 
assistance of Federal funds.- The long-^ange program is updated .annual 1" 
as the prior year prografft is evaluated and 1?he ^pew program' planned. 

^ The ^Education Amendments of 1974 adkied* a^section to LSCA Title I to 
give greater attention to meeting the library needs of p^^sons of limited 
EiiglisK-speaking" ability, '^e change callecj'for State library 'plans to 
assure that priority wpuld be given to projects serving ar^as with hi^i 
ccMicent rat ions of people with limited EaglishHspeaidjig ability (as well ^ 
as h:\di concentrations of low-income families^- Final r^ulatiDns to 
ijipl^nt.t^e bilingual amendm^t t6 LSCA were published in the Federal^ 
Register on June 12, 1975. . States have ^bmitted "amended basic' plans' to 
incluqfe the required criteria and have included plans for programs and 
projeqts to itiplei^nt them in their Annual State Plans. 

I^-ior to the Education Araferidments of 1974, sevferal States, had in- 
cludec^ serviced ^o^ people Vith limited English-speaking ability in 
their ^rogram& for^e disadvantaged. For example, a review of the 
fiscal year l974^State reports indicated tljat ^15 States provided ihfor-'^ 
natioii that identified programs reaching bilinguals. These progranis 
were funded at $^,.8 million, ^rom the State reports received to date 
\ - 
A ' \ ■ ^ 
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for, fiscal year 1975 it is antipipateOhat aage $3 . 7 fiijillion cap tie 
idaitified for support of such profraflPT ,, 

Following is a description of aome of the typical activities 
reported by the States in reaching persons. \4th liini'ted Engliidl-speaking 
ability. . , ^ 

Statewide Services * 
— ■ * * 

Tte ^ay of statewide library services developed for the Benefit 
of persons with limited English-speaking ability by State library * 
agencies illustrates the i*ai}ge of prograne supportSRl by I5CA. 

/ 

— An as^esanent of bilingual, bicultirral needs is part of 
the State plarining and evaluation process. Bas^ on a 
State survey of American Indian library resources and 
personnel , one State plans to double 'tfce' previous year's . 
budget for services to this group. Twenty-sevai libraries 

^ on Indiaa reservations vail be strengthened. ^ ^ 

— : Minority recruitment and training pr^Jgrams provided 

scholarships to attend graduate library schools. TTiese • 

^ have produced, among others-^ Spanish-sumamei, Spanish- 
speaking librail'ians and. library school faculty. 

— ,A workshop foMlibrarians working with Mexican-American 
^children trained the participants in the selection of 

books in the Spanish language and about the Mexican- 
American culture and also in the skills of bilingual ' 
storytelling. The sponsoring State library agency gave", 
book gra^s to the libraries represented for the purchase 
6f Spanish materials.* The State librjiry agency 'is also 
building a sp^ial Spanish-centered juvenile collection. 

LSCA provides for books and o^hq|||^ibrary services to - 
residents in State-suf^rted institutions, including 
library services to physically hanqjj^capped pers6ns, the ^ 
blind, and other visually handicapped persons.- Efforts 
are made to obtain materials 'in the language, spokfen and 
in whatever fonn can be most useful. For instance, recording 
programs for the blind and visually fiandicapped include 
i;ative language materials. ' * *" * 

Rural Services ' , . ' * 

Bilingual and bicultural users of bookmobile 'services include - 
migrant families, Indians on reservations, mral residents, as well as 
patients, residents, and -inmates of institutions located, in the areas « 
.served. Mobile libraries have personnel ^o/jspeak the Ikngoage aild . 
know the culture of the borrowers. Materials include 'books and other 



printed natter, filins, and recordings in the nx>ther tongue of i^rs, 
aiKi programs tiiat suit the age and ccmcems of tha group. Exa^les of 
such prograras are, bilingual story hours and film blowings, .jot? infoima- 
tion, student ateistance, and reading guidance. ' 

BcSaks^y-Miil is another delivery service 'intaided to mtet the 
needs of rural residents and others who axe not reached by ]^ibraries. 
Tbese persons . include the horaebound, convalescent, Qlderly, disabled, 
and institutionalized. Postage fees are lisually pr^aid by the libraries, 
and ret\jrn-inail effvelc4)es are included. Books in tte native languajge* 
of the bilingual users •are included in the catalogs frcro wnich the 
readers make their selections. ^ 

^Tbe use of mobile and- mail services does not piwlude the establish- 
ment of rural libraries that serve bilingual clieqtele.' Hiese are 
found in increasing nimbers on reservations and in villages and towns. 

Urban Services 

Many city libraries are designing new services provided by 
personnel vitio speak the language of the -people in the /trea to be served. - 
For ^canple: ♦ \ * , 

— A separate library was established in a Portuguese-specfldng . 
connunity 'in a New England fishing center, »with Portiiguese 
materials, and providing.,opportunities for/sociallzatiCHi and 
education.' A library for the Spanish-speaking residents is 

^ being planned in the same city'. 

— On the west coast, a city library developing ai library/ 
ctiltural center for its Asian comunity, taking advantage 

' ] of vthe expei^ence it gained in establishing a nationally 
known Latin-AmericaSiyllbrary . 

— Parejnt-cente ged . programs for preschool children r^ujh*into 

public hous:^|pnd low- income areas, offering special learning 

experiences to the bilingual parent and child. 
I 

' • . / 

— Library-sponsored bilingual centers are locaxed in conmunity 

centers and mult^iservic^ centers as well as in ^libraries. ^ 
Young people, especially, /^are *'at Ixxne,** in such centers and 
becoqie involved i^ prc^rams with opportunities to develop 
•pride in their native language and background. ' 

. — Mobile library services — provi<Je|d by vans and mini-bootaibbiles — 
give curb service^and on-the-sfiot progriift in nei^iborhoods, 
parks, conmunity cSiters, and also at fiestas stad other likely 
places and times for rrtaking contact with people X 
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CIVIL RIGHTS ACT, TITLE IV 

Under the authority of sections 403, /404,\nd 405 of Title Vf of 
the Civil Rtgjits Act (CRA) of 1964, as anjended, financial assistance 
is made avialble to provide amrds for technical -assistance, ^i^aining 
institutes, and grants to school boards in connection with the de- 
segregation of public elementary and secondary schools. ' ^ 

, • ♦ * 

For the purposes of this act the terxo desegr^tion iaas a dual 

meaning: * » ^ 

(1) Th^ assignment of students ,to publjc schools 
and within schools without regard to their race,, 

* color, religion, sex, or national origj/i aiid 'A 

(2) The assignment of students pi4)lic schools and 
within such schools in a^ manner which will provide 
all students wi^th an equal opportunity for effective 
participation in Plication programs despite any 
English language deficiencies resulting frdta 

^^^w4ramenffe in M^ich the dominant language is^ . « 
pther^lSian En'glish. 

'^Non-English dominant minority group" refers to persons wlk) have 
been specifically determined by -the Cc^pBissioner to be from envircmments 
in v^ich the dominant l^^fliuage is othet thdn English and vi)o are there- 
fore incapable of effective participation in the educational pix)cess. 

4 Title IV awards are made in the following program areas and may , ^ 
inoiudd desegregation-related (Type. A) activities, bilinguaUrelated 
(Type B) activities, and sex desegregation activities: 

— General Assistancie. Center (GAC) Type A, . .Desegregation 

Type B, . .Bilingual . , 

~ State ^cation Agency (SEA) Units Type. A. . .Desegregation 

Type B. . .Bilingual 

— Desegregation Training Institutes. , .Desegrega-^on and 

. Sex Discrimination 

~ ^ Grants to School Boards ' ' 

In fiscal year 1975 the $26.7 rpillion appropriation (includirlg ^ 
$5 million \n supplemental funds) for Title IV pro^:^ activities was 
obligated as follows: , ' " , 



I 



1 



GAC - 


TyjDe A 


GAC - 


Type B 


SEA - 


Type A 


.SEA - 


Type B 



.40.4 percent 



1,250,000 4.7 percent 

Desegregation Training 

Institute 3,255,000 12.2 percent 

Grants to School 
Boards 2,170,000 8.2 percent 

$26,579,546 100.0 percent 

^ This .report ,wiTi address only the bilingually telated or Type B 
Title IV asvards for GAC's, SEA*s, and those Desegregation Institutes 
adctressing non-English doiiinant language problems. ' . 

General Assistance Ceptgrs (Type B) 

Hie purpose of the General Assistance Centers (T^pQ^B) is to provide 
relatively stable, sources of desegregation assistance relating to the 
English language deficiencies of ^students from enyirfflftents in vibich the 
dominant language is other than English., .Such assistance is offered., 
within each of nine geographical, service areas (see belo\y^. Hie activi- 
ties undertaken by each GAC-B were determined by an assessment of the ♦ 
needs in each service area tesed on the letters of request for assistance 
submitted by school districts. . School districts requested desegregaticxi 
assistance or training to meet the probleie'associated with the language^ 
def icieneies of non-English^dominant minority students in seme of the 
following activity areas: / - . 

— Assessment of^ the specific language proficienccy needs of 
non-English-daminant minority groiqp students 

Assessment of the specific language proficiency related 

to the needs of individual schools " ~ * 

— Development. of new axininistrative structinres to acconrocdate 
xhaj^fes causJ^d by desegregation in a bilingual or raulti- 
lingual situati(3n, including the. development of techniques 
for th^ identification and recruitment of teachers and 
other educational personnel with bilingual backgrounds and 

* professional skills 



— Develc^praent of new curriculax techniques and juaterials for 
use in classrocras containing non-English dopinant minority 
groifl) stiadents 

Pevelc^ioent of techniques for school-comnunity interact icMi 
to help solve educational problems created by dese^pi'egation 
in a bilingual or rmiltilin^ual setting 

— Training of su^pervisory persomef responsible for cpnducting 
training related to desegregaticm prbblens arising in a * 
t)ilingual or multilingual sett 

— Assistance in the preparation ^f applications for Basic 
Grants, /pilot Projects, and Bilingual Grants submittecl 
under the Jtoergency School Aid Act^ ^ESAA) irtiich fpcus oa 
the language proficiency ne^ds of nbn-5!nglish dominant 
minority group students - ^ 

— • Inservice training of personnel actually inpleraenting an 

ESAA or CRA Title IV project which has as a major focus 
the language proficiency- needs ^f non-fcigli^Mgg prfw it ' 
minority group students? 

— • Guidance in the proper inplerimtation and evaluation 
proj^ts supported under ESAA which have a ^strong bil 
focus ' ^ . ' . 

Since the GAC's work with school districts in an advisoly capacity 
specific problenis my emerge ^ich require specialized training for a 
district's staff marbers. The ^Centers are able to provide eitbepthe 
necessary training or to assist the district's supervisory staff in 
their training Ic^ivities. . ^ , 

For f is(5al year 1975 nine General Assistance Centers IType^B) 
were f iinded in the following service a!reas: 

ARI^A: Maine, N. ?, Vt., Mass., JR. I:, Corni^ ,:N.Y. N. J. , , 
^ P.R. , V.f. . . 

V ~ Teachers College 

Columbia University 
^ New York,' N.Y. ^ . ; 

AREA B: Pa. , Del. , Md. D.C. , Va. , Fla. , W. Va. , 1*C. , S.C. ,^ * 
Ky., Tenn., Ga., Ala., Miss." 
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University of 'Miami - 
. Coral Gables, Fla. * 
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AREA C; Ohio, Ind.', 111., Mi.ch. , Minn., Wis., Kans. , I<wa, 
Nebr.. / • ' 

t 

^ " Chicago State University 

Chicago, 111. 

AREA -D: ' Tex. , Ark. , La. ' 

* , <i 
't'" ' Intercultural Develcpnait 

Research Associationi 
Sgn Antonio, Tex. 



r 



AREA E: Mont., N. Dak. ,°S. Dak., Wyo.., Colo., Utah', Ckia.' 

Coalition of Indian 
\ Controlled Sch9ol Boards 
• . Denver, 60I0. . 

- ' AREA A: N. Mex.-, Ariz., Nev. 
% \. . 

^ University of New Mexico , 

Albuquei^que, N. Mex, 

AREA G: That part of California south of thejjorthem boundaries 
•of San Luis Obispo, Kern, .and San' Bernardino Counties 

J - San Diego State Univer^ty 

' , / . San Diego, Calif. ' 

AREA H: Hiat part o^ ^California not included in Area G 

BABEL (LAU) Center 
Berkeley', CaliT. 

AREA I: WAsh., Qr^. , Idaho, Alaska, Hawaii^ Guam, Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, American Samoa ' 

Center for Bilingual Education y 
, Portland,. Qreg. 

' State Education Agencies (Type B) , ^ ■ - 

^'^''"S^ion 403 of Public Law 88-352, the Civil Rights Act of 1964, a? 
amendedAauthorizes 4he Coranissioner of Education ''upon 'the apjplication 
of any School board. State, munieipality, schoel district or other - 
gDVfirtmental unit legally responsible for operating -a. public school or • 
schools to rendfer technical assistance to such applicant ih the prepara- 
ticm,- adoption, and iitplementatiort of plans -fo^ the desegregation of 
-public. schools." • 



Among other activities this ^technical a^istance'may include 
^'taaking available to such agencies personnel of the Office of Education 
or other persons specially equipped to advise and assist thep in coping 
with special educational" problenjs occasioned by desegregation?*' The 
GJcnmissioner my imke grants for this purpose to organizat^Lons specially 
equipped to prbvide technical assistance, incixiding istate educatic»al 
agencies j; SEA' s). • ' ^ 

In fiscal year 1975 ^raximately 25 percent of the regular $21^.7 ^ 
million Title IV appropriation was iised to support SEA projectS^ to 
assisit school districts with desegr^j^tiori prc*)leras based on race, 
natiCMial origin, or sex. . Ii| addij|^, 25 percent of the suppieme^J^al 
$5 million appropriation for titl^ IV was used for SEA projects assi^ing 
districts wi^:h the language proficiency problems of non-English domlnaiit 
minority group students. . ^ . ^ . 

School districts often lack personnel with the specialized skills ^ s 
required for the languag^V>rof iciency prol^lenis of non-English domiiiftlU 
minority students in a desegregated setting. Modifications in ad- 
ministrative, instructional, and curriculum methods, as well as in 
counseling activities, conrrijriity relations techniques, and other a^as 
may be necessary to make certain that high educational standards^ are 
maintained within desegregated schools. State tecHnical assistance 
units' are staffed by persons with e:q)ert knowledge in solving a wide 
range of non-English dominant and desegregation rjelatatf ptoblems. 
Because of their special conpetency in these matters, the SEA units act 
as an -^iinxDrtant advisory resource for school districts vrtiich request 
assistance. , ^ 

SEA activities were determined by an assessment 4f the desegi^gati(»i- 
related needs within the State, including the letters of request for 
assistance submitted bj^ the school districts*. Activity areas in vii|iich 
desegregation assistance may be needed by school districts include the 
following: ^ 

— Training of teachers and other ancillai7 educational 
personne^^in skills needed to effectively teach those 
children utose dominant language is other thto English,' 
including •cultural awareness, proficiency in the appropriate 
non-English language, and te^lching of ^glish as a second 

' language ^ ^ . ^ - 

— Development of bilingual education programs, materials, and 
methods for use., in desegregated classroom si1>uation§ in- 
volving ndn-English dominaiit minority group students 

— Guidance to the district's administrative staff in imder- 
standing thei»r responsibilities ui?&er Federal and State 
desegregation guidelines ^ . y ' . 



• — Ctoordiimtion^th'othpr F€de]^al^(f^ate progpraj^for n»re ^ 

■ ^«ective Usfe of program fun<ls »^ist the difetnict^s 
■* desegregatioA effort, particiilarly in the rel&ljm Jp GAC's, • 
" . ' Institutes, and lc?calj education agencies funded under ^th ^ • 
OtA Title IV and ^SAA Title VII/ * • ^ * ' 

• * ' • ^ - . • ■ 

* "^^All State assistance. units are i^ired to conduct activities 
.designed to make certain that, as a result of desegregation, axtainistra- 

2rs teacljers, and other educaticwial tJersonnel are not demoted-, dis- 
ssed, or assigned o^jtside* their field oja the basis of rax?e, ^color 
,religi(ii, sex, Tor national origin. " / ' , ' , ' 



Tbe SEA'i (Type B) w^e approved at a funding level not to e: 



or, ^ 



the lollcwing 
^ SEA 




.Olio 

Wa6*hiagton . 
Iowa ' 
Alaska ' 
Rl^de Iiplaiid 
Nay York • / 
' Corihpcticuti- 

Total 





^ Fuading Level 

. $ioo,o6q • 
. 175,000 " 

250,000- 
250,000 
. *25,000" 
• 75,000 
' .25,^ 

50,qoo. <^ 



Desegregation Trainirtg. Xn^ 



itutes 



. 20,000 
25,000 
25,000 
'200,000 
_^0,000 

$1,250,000„ 



Action 404 of 'kib-licLaw 88-352; the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as 
fnded, authorizes the Cohnissioner of Ijduc^tiop "to arrange, through 



,41 grante or coHtractsi^Mth instityjions of hi^er education for the 
^ c^r^^ticm oT- sbofyM^m or rqgulax session institutes for special 
traiifting design^dflP^iirproye the^ ability oi teachers,* supervisors, ^ 
cpundfelors, and other elementary or secondai7 school jJersonnel to de^ 
effectively 'wi^>^)ecial educational problems occasioned by des^rega-^ 
tion.:^ ' • :^ . ; d • ^ • ' ' ' ' 




Ai^licl^pi can request funds .for act ivifies 'fodfcsing 'dnly on ; 
^ desegregation on the basis of race or national origm^ for activities 
'focusing only on des^regation on the basis of |itef^r for acti^pties 
focusing. cm bdth type^ of desegregation. AlthduMi li^aining InsRtutes 
may be short-temr'^sumner workshops' of 6 weeks duration or day be con- 
ducted over^^sbe course qf a regular academic year, ,they must be 
generally designed, to^^&asxst a specific target -population in laeetiilg 
'speciJic* naijds, Insy^te grants ar6 not designed to provide general 
. desegregation assistance to districts on an ongoing basis." \ , ^ . 

* • ft 

. ' ' School districts involved in the desegregation process often ^ 

/ encoimter .problems which' its staff mariners may not have been trained^ 

• to handle. Problems such as racial tension within the>^hools,' id- • 

^propriate curriduluras, ineffective counseling techniques, outdated 

instructional and administrative methods, .and lack of community support 

(of for deisegr^gation may create confusing pressures for ♦the district's 

staff. Unpler such circumstances a ser^#cJf training sessions for 

' selected? staff menibei^s may be arranged/^lhe training of SictninistratiVe 

supervisory personnel vAity can ^if^t substafative' changes in school 

j policies and procedure^ is esp^ialty encouraged. Such training is 

most useful when it as^6ts 'stai f members ^^in developing concrete 

strategies for solving specific- problems vAiich have' beea ^carefully 

ide»ti^ied. Requests fo^ training services must be toade in the form* * 

of. letters from the school distriot statiiig- the specific problems for. ' 

which, training is neetied, , ^ ' ^ ' ^ « ^ . 

• 'i^ ^ ^ ' ^ » * , . 

The types df training ax^tiyities were determined by the ai^essment 
of needs relatefd to desegregation based on'i^iace, national ori^Ji,- or 
se:^ as outlined in^ the letters of request for assist'ance submitted by 
•t- %school districts. ^ ^ * ' 

In :^is*cal year 1975 a Desegregation Trainings Iivs^^te to, ass:^^* 
school districts with the desegregaXion problems of n^fnglisii. dominant 
^. ' minority students ms^funded for ^74; 496. at Central ^(a^ftngtoD State 
College, Elleni^urg, Washiftgton. * " , { - 




■ HX;fCATlQN^F DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN, ESEA TITLE I 

Title. 1 of the El^ntai;}^ and Secondary EducaticMi Act of 1965 
provides f inahcial^ssistance t^ local educational afeencTes to expand 
and improve their .ediitatipnal programs by oVaxious means vAiXch ^contribute 
particularly to meeting xne special educational needs- of eduqationcifly 
deprived children. ^The program. is State acininisterpd. States 
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"^rdve.^local project applications, pipvide technical a^istance to 
- local education agencies, monitor the pfb^jec^ts, and niake required 
V reports to the Office bf Education. 

<^ tittle is known about the extent of bil-in^iftl edi\pation ln^the ■ 

' ' title I projects. Qnfe source^of d^^ta is the Consolidated' .Program' ' 
Informtio* Report -for fiscal year 1^3, ^he last year, for which tWLs • 
report is Available. In upporting ext)enditures by population target 
gftk^, it obows scpewhat over $39 million e^qpended on prograins for 
^'children from limited*- or non--English--speaMiig^ environments /'^In 
) reporting expenditures by purpose, about $46 million , was rfepoj^ed ex- 
p^Kied f or read^ (non-English), other non-English language arti^, 
Qjglish as a second language, and bicultural enrichment activities. 
About half this total was reported for English as a second l ang uage. 
\ Scm^l90 thousand children from limited- or noi-Eiiglish-speakin^ en- 
vironmKit^ were reported as particj-pants in tijese activites. 'Jbefee data 
are b^ised on estimates Provided, by the State education agencies. - ^ 

The foregoing statistics do not permit^ k statement about the pre-: 
valence of projects in suR^ort of bilingual eoucation under title I. 
Hdwever, such projects are known to exist because in an effort to ' . ^ 
identify promising proje^its and disseminate information on. them to the 
States, ^he Office of Education conducted a limited niii4)er of fease 
studies of title."»I projects and among them found s^eral for bilingual 
educatioiv- lliese invoJLved bilingual teachers, teacfcang materials ^'^and 
a bicultCiral approach. 1 . . . 

.The Di,vi^io|^ of Education for tl^ Disadvantaged in the Wf ice' of 
, Education recently developed and^ distributed for State education 
agency use a.pjx!>gram support package gn bilingual education. Thia . • 
package is used as a technical assistance device by State agencies^ in * 
• • thfeir e:^f orjts toy^J>»vide leadership servipes to local school systiems 
and to^direct their attention' to important areas of need. 

ESEA Title I make's spec'ial provision for children of migratory - • , 
* agricultural workers ajid fishermen. Funds are reserved from the tixle I 
appropriation, b^ed oi) the number of mifi3*2^^ qhi£l(feeri> for grants to 
States to, support eitfher directly, oi' thra||jtf local ecfucation agencies^ 
pr6fipams 'and projeots;^designe^fc) meet the special needs of migratoty 
chiMren of ndp^fAc^ agricullffal \w!)rkers -and fishermen. . Funds 
,^locatefi for the program in -fiscal year, 1975 amounted to ^2 million. . 

^, Inasmuch a^ 80-85 -percent of the migrant agricxiltural work force 
in th^ Uhited States Have as their primary l^guage one other than 
* 'English, title 1 migrantvprograms sp^d a proffortion' of -^tbeiV resources 
. to meet this particular edi^cational ;peed. . ^ . ^ ' ^ • * . 

i ' most' current study estimates that ^'^^rcent of the total , 

migrant aypfcat ion .is spent rfi direct instructional services, ft is 



further 6stiliat^ that not more than. $15 million was spent on gome 

asp«ect of bilingual ,educati8fr. ' , \ >L - ' 

•» ' ' * ' 

' Although tfe'^methods by which the State migrant programs address 
the n^eds of- <J?e limited-English-speaking student may not be /T)llifigual 
prograiiB" in thp strictest title/VII sense of the term, a broad spectmn. 
of instruct idA&;L aDd supportive services are provided. Two exanples 
ot^^tate. £^f)rokcHes: * , k . , *• 

• ^ The California Master for, migrant educatic«i states that 

'•^fhstnlctional programs '.^vi 11 be 'designed to develop th^ basic 
^ langua^ conmunication skiils'of listening, speaking, re a d in g, 
and wiping,* with enphasis on bilingual prof ^ciency for 
Spanfsh-speaking" and that* ''suppl€melitary instructions for - ^ 
.Mexican-America children will be plann^ with^ a bi 'Un gual- 
bicultural framework/' Staff development prioritises' fts out- 
^ lined in the -Master 'Plan include" ^'Erements pf^^cc^ssfta 
biliAguaJ-bicultural instruction" and "underst^dihg of • 
cultural differences." 



' ' ^e Master Plan al^ sets out in detail the provisions 
to ir&xie '^ot ^^iSlish-speaking fnefobei^s' of .parent actvisory 
ecranittees: * - 



ro^pt sT?Sff movers ijiio ivork di^ectly with^ 
tiijp^n and thieir parents must speak Slpaaisfi 
ncfEne 



tlie 



Pro 

ch . . . . 

^(TEngllsh fluently'. ^11 printed materials 
• sent to migrant f ann families must be in ^Spanish 




^nd English. '-Meetings involving mi^ 
- .families most be 'conducted' in Spanis 
for the benefit of ajjy non-English- 
{^girent. - ^ ' , - 

Irl^Iaryl^fcd, the migrant poj^nilation in recent years has 
been changing from^English-speaking to non-English-speaking. 

. The need 'for a concomitant ct4»ge in staffing ^pas- been 
recognized. The Maryland ESEA Title I program applicaticrii 
states that "it will be necessary to hire teachers who can. 

" speak' Spaoish in order to acfcotpnodate :the non-Engiish-speaking 
students." The Maryland staff development cocnponent of 'the 
application -has been instructed to address changing needs. 
It* includes instruction in: - N ' . 



liasic language skills ii> cf3nversational Spanish, 
particularly errphasizirtg the ability' to' discuss 
physical needs, family. problems', and cultural 

issues ' 2 ' ^ * 



• 




. b. Knowledge of how to teach English to""^e^^rs of • 
Spanish through a program at analysis of English , 
aj^i Spanish and • the rudinents of applied lii^guiigtics ' 

c. JOiOftvl^ge of Puej^o ftican and Mexican cultures and 
• of the cxiltufal differences between Spanishngjeiddng . 

children and childr^^of their' ethnic groups in the 
^'schools. Att^tion will also be given to the re- 
" lation betweaa cultural (iif femces and. tte learning 
\ ^ process ^ ' * / ' • 

, ^ d. Understanding the narture of the preschool 'child, * 

<r . N " the way he learns, and the ^vironnent appropriate 

. / to instruction for* very young ^anish-sp^ddng\ > • 

r • ^ - children ; . ^ > . m - 

^ ' These are exSnples of how State migrant programs atternpt to meet ' 

.the special ejiucational .needs, of the'^ripn-aigltsh^-speaking raigrian^ child', 
In'^all States* native language matei*ials ar^ tised and' staff of like , 
, ^thmicity^are Hired/ / . * ^ 

) • * • * * ^ : _ ^ ' * ' ^ 

SIM^LEMENTARY tIlX7ATI(^^ ESEA TITLE /ill. 

PrograiD Purpose and Strategy ^ 

Title in of the Elapeijtary ^nd Secondary Education Act provides 
Itching acrants to St^te^ education agencies to si?>pcJrt creative^ 

in Afneficah 'education through innbvati^ and/oi* ej^cplary 
its .and si^lernentaryxenters and, to support guic^ counseling, 
and 'testing- ."programs. These projects ^e. based t^n the results- of a 
statevld^e, needs assesanent, and the innovjitive and .exenpliu:y, projects 
--"«e OJitejjded to serve ^as iribdels wfuch can* be adapt^ by Icscal education 
• agerfqi^^^'lffife «t€fc^ Under, title III, States are 

.0. allotted fimdfe axxprding to'a"*fon^^ the Elementary and 

Secc«idary Education Act. To receive funcfe Staties must saihnit' st plan to 
the office of Education setting' forth th6 propbsfed strategy for project 
development, se^^tioh^ and management . 'r ' ^' ^ ' " 

Hinds for 'Special Program5 ,and Rr6jects <Secticai 306 ofc the 
^ Elemental 'and Secondary Educatipn Act)^w1iich ccmstitute percent, of 
each State ajlo^pient, 2se used by the' Comriission^ of Eduotftlon at- his'" 
discretion to sup^rt innovative and exemplarY projects feduca- 
tional.. agencies. TTieS^ projects utilize research findings afld'jdenicm- 
\ strate Successful solulrtoi^s, "do'maoor edudaljion^l problems cqmoMi'eitiier 
. ' ;tci all* or to .several St^M, Ihe pro5ect<r also give direction* to the 
State Plan Program ad)[iinistej^ by the Sta\ 




Appji^priaiions for. the program in fiscal^ie^ 1975 wei*- $120' 
nrLllion'. Under -provisions df Title* IV, Part COT*PHl>ii9 Law 93-3gQ, 
.50 perceot of the funds appropriated -^for fis^ ^hcc 19^6 Ire available 
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to. the, states to carry out programs pursuant to the titles included 
in the ccosolida;iion of prggrams. ynder this prpvisidn $63,781,000 
was Available for Federal acininistyation in fiscal year 1976. Beginning 
-in fiscal year 1977, the total appropriation will be administeapsd by 
the States.' *• * * ^ , # , 

MJescript^ of Activities With Regpect To^Tersoi^s Of Limited Bigltsh- 
Speakings Ability . DUring fj.scal year, 1975, ^undqr' the Sti|;te Plan Program 
of ESE4 Title III, \ the. States estimated that approxijiJately 186,000 
^jani^sumamed stud^ts v/ould pai^icipate... A review of State. Plans, 
irevealed' that ttere were 46 pmjects in ll States and 31 projects iq • 
-Puerto Rico in v^cli there wa!?a major focu^ on Spanish-speaking students. 
Title III funds for' these projects were an estimated $6 million. 

Data from Stkte reports indicfited that activities sv?3ported for ' 
children from liiApl- or ribn-Engli'^b?"Speaking epNnrcOTients included 
Lr nWiA; 



retaxling .in their nWive languages, piglish as a seconcJ language, and 
bicultural educatibn activities. Itowever, as with title I, it was not' 
possible to rqx>rt how many' of the^ title III projects were truly biJingiiaJ 
in.char^ter. Tw9 projects fron the State Plan prbgrain are described 
below: - n ' ,5 * . ^ • ' • ^ . f ^ 

jk piDject ih^he Re^ipg/ Pa.* school di^rict for Sganifeh- 
' . ^speaking Puertt) "Rican elementary students "was designed to 

a. 'teach Eiiglish as a se<»id language rfd the major ' 

disciplines in the na^i?^ tongue; ^ • 

^ b . Increase competency irf both thfe English and Spanish 

iangpuages; ' ' , ' ' , \ ' - ^ 

^ ' * • « ^ " 

4 c. ^develop a higher level of aspiration: 

d. decrease the dropout rate; 

e. increase the knowledge< and appreciation of the 
^ participants for' the Anglo culture and the Puerto^ 

Rican language. 

» • 

— A project in a Preston, Mich. , elementary school for preschool 
. "through grade 4 chi^fc-en w^ designed to ' ^ ^ 

a. raise achievement levels in reading anh mathematics 
vMi^ in, the dominant language; • . . . 



■A 



b. develop pride in the native culture, and apprefiation 
oi othe^;'. ^ 

c* teach a second language, to assist in cross-cultift^ 
interaction; . * " ' ' - r*' . . . 



•d. train a csj3j^ oi instructors to ekpaM the program 
. ipto other schools; ^ ^' m ^ ^ 

e. invplve^ parents as reinforc^Jig agents- in the 
•/instructional process. , # 

■ 

Umler mie. Ill, Section 3C6, ^in fiscal year 1975 approxirotely 
$80,000 ,was~;Qi^ specifically at^njeeting the needs of Spanish- 
speaking stiide©^^ . . ^ 

1\fb projects wei^^iinded. 

» 

elt School I^istrict #66 in Phoenix, Arizona/ 
led for $50,000 and served Mjfcjfetudents . This 
translsgtes the adaptation oWhe irodel Early 
'dhood Program Cfrai\ BajJjjTpre, McL) into Spanish 
seeks to inprove readS^^^or rrauing, self -ccxic^rt , 
and attitudes toward pacrents / 
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Ihe B^rryessa (San JoseL GalifonUa, project served 340 
stidents aiid was funded at $30iOQi^ It is a total 
ifistructional system in language, skill , literature, an)i - 
language systems based. upon the'^^Hawaiian BS^lish Program 



Follow TTirou^ is an p?q>eriinental program desigAed to ^assist , ih a 
i;j^;e2u:ch setting, .the overkll development of children froq^^l^-income 
fAiiliesr enrolled. in kindergarten through third g3radev^ More\specifically 
tne pui*pose of tjie prdgram is to' (a) implement innovative educational 
approaches,* (b) provide coni^r^ensive services and special activities 
in th^' areas of physical and mental health, ^socig.1 services, nutrition,. 
and^Qther areas viiibh sui^lement basic services .already availalrie 
within the schopl system, (c) conduct the program in a context oi 
effective cornmnity service.iirtfflps»r.ental. involyem^ and (d) proVide 
^dtociiiBntat-ion^i^tn..^^ education rtiodels \yhich are fot^id to be v ' 
effective^ ^ • ' W 

• IJief e;4)eriinental \f eatiire 6f the\prograjn is the* implementation qf a 
'variety of educational^apprc^ches .wit^ greater than average amounts of 
sJppleaent^irv services and^a\high d^p^ of- parental ipvolvement. The 
factor v*iicti varies in controlled ways'"\and is thus subject t6 evaluation 
is the l^ino of edu^t'ipnal ap^oach^jfseij . As an e^q^erimental pirografa, 
' the Kolal is to carefully evaluii.te tha alternative approaches and thereby 
to ^in knowledge about those W^ich work^^md those ^^ch' don't vfotk for 
phildren of low-inccme f^^milies'n * \ 

The Follow ThrougJ\,.prograni is ^authori^ by Public law 93-644, 
'Hearfstart, Economic Oppprtun\ty, and Cdhimmity Partnership Act of • 
1974," Title V, J>art B, Settion 59^. The to\al fiscal lyear 19^5 



the 



.ai^ropriation for Follow Hirougti was $55,-S million, of vfhich $11,172,778 
\was awardfed to projeats with, sizable lijnlted--English--speakin[g popiila- 
'^ions. -proximately $2.9 million was used in projects \^ch'were 
bilingual in nature. / » ^ 

\ The experjjnental pro^aip involves 20 different education models 
whi^ch have been develope(;Land are being tested in school districts 

,acrt^ the country. Eachn*del is designed and monitored under a gi^ant 
to .^sponsoring groi^D suc^i as a university or an educational research 
laboratory, and is liiplemented, locally by means of a grant to locdl 
education agencies. There are 164 local projegts^ including 24 
projeorts ^ich are not associated- with any of the* 20 s)^nsors. 
Several ci the models are intended especially for childrai of limited 

^ EnglistL-speaking ability, and -Pho are ejqDlicitly bilingual in 
charactW~the model develdped by the University of California at 
Santa cAiz and the one developed by the Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory. ^ 

ITie iijn of the University of California model is to have an educa- ' 
tional environment consonant with the cultural and canamication styles 
of the children. It therefore seeks to identify cultural y^iations 
in ^1 earning styles and then to -develop the appropriate teaching 
strategies and curriculum materials. ^TTiis model is implemented at one 
location, CiJipamonga, California. Two hundred children are involved in 
'the project ;\75 percent are Mexican-American. ■ The school district re- 
ceived a graiit of $138;€27 in fiscal year 1975. 

1 ' ■ • ' ■ ■ 

The Soutrt,|pst Educational Development Laboratory '(SEDL) Follow 
Through model Vises an oral ^aAguage appi^oach to the deveJibpment of 
•skiMs in most Icurricul urn area^ Brphasis is also placed upon under- 
standing the various cultures represented in the classroom and in the 
conminity as a Way oi .increasing the children's self-esteem. Hie «EDL 
approach is beiAg followed tm urban and three hiral conmunities. 
Tivo instruct icJnii forms are used: a .true bilingual form in classroexna 
where many of thie children are Spanish-speaking and an English as a 
,pecond language form in other, situations "where children of Spanish, 
French or Af ro-Arberican "descent speak dialect form of EnglipbwThe 
languages used iri the SEDL Follow Thrbugh' mod^ (other than /QiglJs&T 
are Spanish .a^id ^'un. fhree pf thq, SEDL sites are in the Rational 
longitudinal eva^lRtion of follow Through, the result's of which vil}. 
be reported 'in'igte. Information on all SEDL sites is suraiarized' in 
the fable^on the. riext page. 

♦ * . - ^ 

Two additiona'l_ Follow JIhrough .pfqjects wfi^h include bilingual con- 
ponents are self-sponsored. ;One, in Van Buren,) Maine, features" an open 
education ingfeructipnal model cofiiDijjed with a locally developed bilingual 
approaxJh for Acadian' French children. The project received $173,927 in 
fiscal- year 1975. A second project, in/Corpus Chrjjsti; Texgi, is^ 
.bilingual Spanlsh/EngliBh for Mexican-American children. The -broiect 
ifecelvecf $263,397 in fiscal year 1^. • 
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SOUTHWEST EDUCATICNAL DEVELOTMEOT LABORATORY, 'FOUXW THRCXJCm SITES 



School 
tfcLstricT 

lips Angeles, 
Cilifomia 



Tulatoe, 
California 



Philadelphia, 
P^insylvania 



San Diego, 
Texas 



,St. Martin's 
^Parish, 
Ij^siana 

r ' 1 ' 

\ 



Form of 
Model 

Bilingual 



Bilingual 
A. 

Bilingual 
Bilingual 



English~a;?~ 

a-Second- 

LangOage 



Language 
Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 
SjJanish 

Cajun 



Lindted- 
English- 
Sf)eaking^ - 
Gaxnip 

ifexican- 
Arnerican 



Nunt)er of 
Children* 

1429 
97% 

Mexican- 
American 



Mexican- ^ 907 
American 




Puerto 
Rican 



Mexican- 
American 



can- 
rican 



963 

65% Puerto 
Rican 



376 



Cajun 



Mexican'". 
American 

532 



Fy;75 

Gi unt 

— ^y.y 

$654,482/ , 



$545,175* 



$227,268 



$206,235 



$301,701 . 
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RIGHr-TCVREAD 

. The purpose of the Office of Education Right -To-Read Program is 
to provide facilitating services and resources to 'stirnulate educational 
institutions and other agencies and\ organizations to iiinprove and e?q)and 
their activities related to reading. The Right -To-Read Program is a 
conponent^of a i:fational reading effort.' The twin goals of the natioqgl' 
effort are (a) to make sure that children in school learn how to read 
well and (b) to .-eradicate illitei'aQy in the adult population. 

The program operated under authority of the Cooperative Research 
Act until fiscal* year 197^, when it came under the authority of Title ^ 
yil, Education Amencjments of 1974 (Public Law 93-380), National Reading 
Inprovemqgjt Program, as. ajj^nded^ by Public Law 94-194. Major thrusts 
of the Righi-To-Re^'1)rc)^am to* date have been: ^ 

il) local edueation agency programs for elementary and 
preschool children and commini^^y -based projects for 
youthsi^S adults not reached through other reading 
^pit)grams * .* - ^ 

' (2) Statewide' leadeVship and training grants to SEA's 

(3) teacher preparation programs 

(4) ' evaluatLon of T;eading improvement through use of ^ 
. reading Specialists, 

(5) development and dissemination of effective reading 
materials and program models 

^ Suppoi^ for these activities was provided through discretionary 
grants ana contracts to State and local education agencies, institutions 
of higher education, nonprofit educational institutions, and comtmity 

'-^re^anizations^ , 

Although projects under the earlier legislative authority were not 
• required to serve groups with particular cultural and linguistic ' • • " ' 
^variables, they were encouraged to focus on distinctive tecmiiques, 
such as the utili/'.ation of volunteers, satellite reading centers, and 
comnunity involvement for reaching persons with special needs, including 
bilingual and other groups not served effectively by traditional 
literacy pij^grams. * . 

Under the ne\y legislation, the school-based projects as defined 
through 1975 will be discontinued; a n&K program of reading irrprovement 
projects will be. initiated under the spon^crrship of State -or local 
education agencies, nonprofit educational agencies, or child care- insti- 
tutions^^or elementary and pre-el'^mentarj); grade students, fhese reading 
improvement prbject-s must provide for the'^use of bilingual edudation 

■ ' ■ 7 r ■ 



n^thods and techniques to the extent consistent jith tj^^^of 
Sanentary school-age. phildren in the area served by the reading 
pro^ who are of limited English-speaking ability. 

For fiscal year 1975 the Right-To-Read Program staff identified 24 
ccrJuy-^ ^'reading acadW pn^jects with ^li^^-l e^tion 
^Jts, in -addition to an adult television readingseri^^ ^Ject 
jmd a parent education project. ^-nie connwni^y^based 1*°^^^^^ . 
bUlng^^Wnents received $70,000 ^J^^\y^^%^'J^^^t 
Bcademif projects with bilingual coBi»nents received $40° ' ?^ J^^^"^ 
tS^lon readii?g series and the par&t ediication project were funded „ 
at apprcpdnately $881,000 over a 2-year period. ' ^ 

Tbtal program funding for fiscal year. 1975 was as follows: 
Deronstration projects 

School-based $1,284,669 

Ccmnunity-based ^''^■''q'^i 
Reading Acadanies 1,449,221 



State Education Agency Programs. " 5 , 215-, 122 

Teacher preparation 1,496,497 
National Inpact Program 
Television 

Dissemination 409,446 

Tbtar' $11,918,292 

Examples of acTfivities in projects with bilingi^Sr^educaUsnr- 
conponents: * ^ ' • 

— An Adult Television Reading Series is being developed under ' 
contract and will provide video tapes, student materials, 
M a teacher manual. The, series is being developed m two 

• components-^ne for teaching reading in Engli*i to functiofl&lly 
illiterate English-spe^g adults^ and the other for teaching 
readings in Spanish to ^ndtionally illiterate Spanish-speaking 
adults. 



1 , Reading acadanies provide reading inst'ruction and as sistan ce other- 
wise unavailable to youths~and adults through school- or oCftmnity-b^ed 
projects . , 
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— The Program of English Instruction for Latin-Americans in 
the. District of Coludbia assists non-English--speaJking' adults 
in becoming conversant and literate in the English language. 

* • It also assists the partipipants in^ cultural , assimilation 

from the Latin-Araerican culture to the American cultxire. It' 
provides instruction in Spanish and Portuguese for reading 
and writing in both languages. 

* — Hie National Puerto Rican Forum in New York provides a 15- 
Spanish literacy course for Spanish monolingual adults. Af 
second corrponent of the program provides a 15-^week English^as- 
a-second- language course for Spanish-speaking adults who ar? 
literate in their own language, have little proficiency in 
oral English, and. are at the third grade hv below reading 
level* in English. A third conponent is a 15-^week pre-GeneiuL 
Education Development course for Spanish^speaking adults who ^ 
are literate in their native language, moderately proficient > 
in oral English, ^d are at the 4 to 6 grade reading level in 
English. ' . 

' — A Consortium of Adult Reading Acadanies J.h Greeley,- Colorado, , 
serves a large Spanish-speaking population, incljading a large 
nunt)er of rfiigrant families. Volunteer tutors and pUid teacher ' 
aides provide individualized instruct ion 

— The Denver Public Library program serves the Chicario population 
in Denver. - As in the other programs, satellite reading " 
academies operate within target" cornmunities. ^TKe piygram in- 

^ eludes English as a sedond language. A bilingual librarian is 
provided for the -program. \ ^ * ^ 

* * 

~ In University Park, ,Los Angeles, Calif omia^^ a Bilingual/' 
J. Multicultural fieading Academies J^6twork at the IJniversity of 

Southern California servQS the j.nriei\^ity of Los Angeles. ^ 
Small group instruclvion and tutprial assistsft^ce are provided 
thapugh satell^ite academies iti the 'target area. 

~ The^Wcxenda La Puente Unified School District ^in CalifomJLa 
^ is serving school dropouts or potential dxxypouis, 'horaebound * 
^ women, unenpJ.oyed or underemployed men and woraen, and county 
J jail inmates. In the area the minority population is 40*percenf 
of the total population, but as "high as 77. percent in some 
cotmunities* ^ - * * ^ 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS POf; STUDEI>iTS FRCM DISADVANTAGED HACMOTXJNDS ' 

•Tha Special PrograxnEh- for.Students'.fron Disadvaptaged Backgrounds • 
-are autlbrized by Title IV,. Part A, Subpart 4 of ilie Higher. Education 
Act of ]*965, as apiended.. The specific prog#Bnis authorized by the act - 
are Talent Search', l^jward Bound", Educational GppoVtuhity Centers, and . 
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Special Services for Disadvantaged Stilts, From fiscal year 1972 to 
lfl76. t he funding levels for these programs have remained virtually 
t> oonSfert. with Talent Search receiving $6 miUion; Upward Bound, 
$38,3 million; Educatioftal Opportunity Centers, $3 milli-on; axid Special 
Services, $23 million. The newest program, Educational -Opportunity 
Colters, ^began^operatic^s Jifly Ij* 1974, / 

% Thesp four programs have as their comtpn goal the identification 
and the delivery of supportive services to disadvantaged students to . 

•help t|»em initiate, continue, or ^[-efevwe^postsecondary , education. - 
- PubXj.c Uw 93-380 amemted the legislation for the Slpeg^al Services for 
lAsadvantaged^ Students Program to incluite limited English-speaking 
ability .,as an eligibility category for participation, ^he prolgraras ^ 

^ af^ adninistered by th^ Regional Officie's of Education, 

Program Purpose and Strategy , . ^ ^ * 

. Projects funded under the Sp^ial Services Progr.bi, located at insti-^ 
tuii©ns of postsec^ndary education, ire designed to provide supportive 
.services such a3 tutorial, academic, career, and personal coxinseling,, 
' and ranedial or special classes that enable disadvantaged studaits to 
renain in school and complete tteir educational prOgrSms, 

' to iirplement the legislation as amended, Sectiim 1-57:8, .BilingiM 
educational projects, lias been included in the regulations (45 CFR 157) ^ 
for -the ^cial Services for Disadvantaged Students Program', This 
sect ioniser ibes the minimal jr-equired, services that must ^be provided 
students Df lim!Lt^d English-speaking ability.' • ^ 

If an applicant I'eceives funfls to conduct a^ Special Services 
project t*hat will serv^'eaclusively of a significant number of , • sttidents 
" of liJTUted.Eng?ish~spealcing ability, ^he^graxktee must select the parti- 
, 'cipants on the basis of^ their difficulty in speaking and understanding 
instruction^ in' the English language. ' ^ v * 

pWther, thfe regulation requires that students of limited English- 
speaking ability be prpvid^ specisCL instruction in the u3e of ^he * 
English language, either ^hrough the project, or the Institution's regular 
program of instruction, to overcome^ the ©bstacle in order to pursue 
successfully a postsecondary' educat»n program-. SucB students are 
provide(y)i lingual personal, career, and academic counseling and guidance; 
bilingual remedial aSid special classes to enable them to coiiRlete , 
required and prerequisite co)irses; bilingual tutorial services; aiicl ot,ber^ 
bilingual suppbrtiy^ services nfecessaf*y 'td'^ftet their educational, needs, * 

^ Tp'be eligible ^qr participation in the Special Services^ Program, 
& s'^jMuent of limited English-speaking ability must be: ' 

. * (1) onrolleS or accepted for enrollment at- an ir\stitutiorf \^ich 
. ha§ a ^Special Services project 
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(2) a citi25en or natignal of the United Stages or have vi^as 
^ch, identify the individual as a person v*vo is^ in the 
cx>antry for other thaft a tepi^rary purpose 'and intends to 
liecxuie a peimnent resident; * . ' » ' 

(3) an indivi(ii£lArith academic* potential with a needier* 
bilinguaT education, teaching, guidance, and caunseling 
in order to pursue successfully a program of post secondary : 

* .feducation. ^ . 4 ^ 

— Description of. Activities Conc^ning^.Persons of Limited English- 
S peaking Ability . Public Law 93-380, v*iich authorized bilingual supportive 
^rvfces, applied to prc3ject acti^vities effective July 1, 1975. Because 
of the funding systan (raultiyear) adopted, by the majority of the Office 
of Elducation Regional dff^es", most of the Special Serviced projects 
^were entering the last of their 3-year work program, which was approved . 
in 1973. Since* priority in funding \^ given to poncgripetiiiig continua- 
tion projects, limited fund3 were available ,to support new s^licants. 

In rao^t cases, "Tangoing projects received the ^ame amount of -Jxinds 
as in thQ previous year.; consequently, the absence of additional funds 
prohibited major modifications to add, at this tim^, a carponent to ^ 
serve more effectively students limited English-speaking ability., 
Dpsp^^ these limitations some aOTivities can be reported: 

• . — -^Region I, wtiichyiid not utiM^'the multiyej 

system, funded three Sfe^^J^rvices projects that have 
coffiponents to serve pjMJ^ wit^ limited English-speakin 
• * - ability. The nam^p^^RM^er of .students to be s^rved^ 
the ^peci^l S^a^ces funds, supporting e^h^tivity 
as follows: • ' * 

«* 

*■ ' ' ' « « 

' N. Shore ConrHiunity College ^ 43 $10,500 

... Beverly, Masf. W ' ' 
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Bristol Conrnunity College, ^ 17 - 12,0Q0 

Fall Biver, Mass.' 

L 

- Springfield Tech. Conmunity' College, Il5 23,000 
Springfie-ld, Mass. 

Region IV funded Hillsborough Conmunity Collie, Tanpa, Fla. 
to serve ,162 students vrith a grant of $73,000. 



* . H)ese monies ax'e.from State funds; the Special Services funds are 
lised to provide bilingual tutors only. ' " 
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• 'y\xiu UiUL(.> ojHproj.vLs in oUicr T(.>glons wliort'^ services 'to bilingual. 
Btudente^can bfe identllled, between 4 and 5 percent of the eligible- 
student were receiving Engli^ language instructlou or particii^tlBg' • 

• in » special remedial bilingual classes a^ of Decenfcer 31, 1975. 
'"\. t ■ • 

^ An indet^iTOinaiilie^^nuHiber of other students with bilingual needs . 
aj«' current participa^ in ongoing project^. However, in the absence 

,of regulations, the dMtbility factor on \yhich they.. were ^lected^#as 
incane ratjiertjthan difticulty with the English language. Although • 
SMwrate aad structured project -activities have not ]pe&i designed solely 
for their benefit , the stvRientg arf of t«i' counseled, tutored,; and other-, 
wise asslstq^ by project staff who ai^e, th^reelves bilingual . . - # ' 

With the publicatiorh of regulations and with open coni>etiticai for 
funds during fiscal year. 1976, it is ^t^cipated^that more Special 
"Services projects' will be funded that incorporate identifiable ccnponents 
vi4u:ch' provide bilingual supportive serviced to students 9^ limited ! 
EngUsh-speaking ability*; % . J' .1 ' ' . ■ 



V. 
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INDIAN EDOCATICN ACT, TITLE IV • . 

■ • * * ^ ' ' . * ^ 

The Indian* Educati,d^Act is Title IV, . Education Anesnctents of 1972, 
. Public Law 92-318 (amended hy Public law 93-380, Title VI", Part C, Sec- 
g' tlms 4^ and 423). Bilingual education prpjqct grants are authorize*^ . ' 
^ ^ under Part B, ^ctipns (b)(2) and (c)(1)(G). ^ The' overall, appropriation 
levels.'for the program are as fblloife: ' ^ • 

„ - ■ ■ ' - ■ ' 



Fisc^ Year 



Fiscal Year 
1976 



Paspents to* Local Educational 
Agencies for Indian Education 
Part A) 

Special Projects for. Indian 
Children (Part B) 

^?ecial Projects for' Indian' 
^ults (Part C) ' 

Program Adrtlii^istration 
» (GEPA) • ^ 0 

■ 'TOTAI5 



(in tUbusands) 



$25,000 


$35,000 


t 

12,000 


, . 16,000 






3,Cj00 


' ' ' 4,000 

* 


2,034 


'2.055 

-0 


$42,034 


■ $57,055 



grogram Purpose and Stra.tegy ^ 

Congressional int|nt in enacting the Indian ^ucaticMi Act was to t)rpvide 
grekt^r Educational oppNttunity for Indian child^ and adults. Legislative 
authority for« working toward fulfillment of that goal was assigned^ to parts A, 
•B, and G of -the law, -The following areas of precedence have b^n-establJsphed: 

^ Part" A , designed to meet the unique needs of * Indian ^hilcteen- dST public ^ ' 
schools, JUS. well 'as ia Indian-cohtroHed schcplgj will: 

(1) conceot^te c«i increasing the per pi^l rat^ of 
e?q)enditure. for Indians . 

. (2) en&yuraga^and strengthen the mDvement .toward^ 
, . increasing J-r^dian involvertent, authority, and 

^ ' / ' responsibility in the planning and general opera- 
' ' tion of their schooLs* 

*^(3) - seek.mDre adequatefun^fa^ for teacdiers, 'teacher > 
; . kides , curriculum irrprovemente , arid. Instructional 
\ material^* in ^languages p^pther subjects required 
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to heli> meet 'the special, efiucaticaial needs 
Qf Native "Americans. . 

Part B , wfiich airthoriaes xise of discretionary' grants to woi* with 
Indian tribes, organizations, State a^io. local education agencies, insti- 
tuticMis of higher education, and federally si^porjed elemaitary and 
secondary schools on s^Decial projects, will.: ' t 

^ r' (1) f opus- on such national needs and piriorities as* 
,t^idier training, parent cormk^ee technical as- 
sistance, parent-based early childhood programs, • 
and educ^fioml. materials develqc^^ as well as 
on develc^ing educational 'modelsX in public, 
alternative, and^^Bureau of Indlan\ Affairs schools 
to be funded dhder Part B; 

<^ \ 

*'(2i document, package, a^ disseminate these models 1 
aad practices ,and provide the technfoal assistance^! 
necessary to establish them in a wide\range of 
school systems . . 

Part C , created to help Indian tribes, oi^anizamons , instituti^>ns,^ and 
State and local agencies plan, c^px^nstrate , and operate pr^^jgrams for inprov-" 
ing enployment and educational opportunities for adult \lndians, will: 

(1) concerftrate on teaching to acWeve literacy i 

, increase .the Riirber of General Equivalency iJiploma 
" 'gr^aduatBs, and* p r o vid e wider- opportunity for-\job — 
^training; ■ , , \ . v 

— (2) stress social supportive .skills throu^ the usejgf 
cuUtui^ally relevant ^Mri;erials anrf curriculun to, 
' promte a* sense of self-pride based on Indian 
' history' and culture* ' ^ 

(3); place enphaA#fea..the ifee 'df curjlculian m^st needed 
. . ' • by Indian communities, such as legal eckication, 
• consumer educati9h. Vocational counseling, and 
commuftity education.. 

— Description of. Activities Concerning Idjfiited-Engltshrggfe^ Popu^^tio n. 
The follosvihp: is a listing of Part B bilingual projects funded in fis6^1 
year 1975: ^ ^ 



Proiject^ ^ 

Alaska MtiviT Education Board 
':Alaska.Nati^ Bllingual/Bicul- 
turai Programs'' , 



Amoun 



$190,000 



Ages of " 
StiideHts 



K-61 



Indian 

Student 

Enrollment 



.585 
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1 • ' ' • * 

. Navajo Oocraunily College 
^Tsaile, Arizcxia 

''Tfevajo l^^ucaticJh 'Center^ fo^ , 
Training "^Billn|:ual and \ \ 

Bicultural Teachers for • . * • 

• Navajo .Edh^tion'* ' $128'' OOO Adult- 

Coyelo IpdiajyConinujoity 
> ;06uncH . 
Covelo; •CalifSAila* 

MQiltural Developrillent V' ' ' ^^'^ 

^ I>roject»»"' ^ $ 88,855 ^ K-12 1'^. 

D Q University ' ' . - . 

Davl», California . 
-'^Native Anerican Language^ 

Education Center'' ^ ' $175,540 ' " * 500 , 

La Jol la. Band omission' ^ * , ' / 




,,,„Jjidians V 
Pauma Valley, California • . 

**La Jolla Reservation iipplemMital . . • * s 

Education Project (AlS La Jolla - ' . • 

Indjlaii Education Center) ^ $ 28,060 1-6 . .35 

. ^ • . . ; ' 

WaiT|)apoag Tribal Council of Gay Head 
Chilittark, Massachusetts > - ' 

, ''Native Anerican Ctaltural and \ ^ 

; Education Program" \ $ 45,900 - K-12 ' " 200 



K-8 . 400 



Rocky Boy Elementary Schoof^ 
Pocky 'Boy; MonJ:ana ' ^ 
^'!ChippeWa-Cr®e Research' ' $168 , 120 

Northern Qieyenne Research 

^J-Hiiman Developm:^t^^soc;. ' ^ • ^ - 

_ASlIland, Montana *. . / . . ^ 

. ''CuJtiuiil ^Research and Curriculum ' ^ • . * : . 

--'.^Deveib^ \ - $ 99,390 I^^S ' ^300 

San* Juan ^ Pueblo Trit)e . ; * - ^ ' 

SaitfJuan Pueble, New Mexico ^ ^ \ ^ ^ • , 

'♦San JuaJi Pueble- Bilingual' Program" $ 70,000^ , K-6 . * ' 250 

' Pueble o* Zuni ' . ^ , 

feunl,, New Mexico \ \ * ^ 

"Zunt language Ifevelopntent/.- t'^ . ♦ ' ^ . • 

Ecjucation Project'^ ' ' " $ 50,0(X) ' . K-12 ^ ' " > 2C#0 
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Oneida Indian KktiDn of New Yo^ 
'Cto^lda, New Yoj*/ " / - 

"Cneidd Pre-Sdhooi Bilingual/ " * 

. Blculttiral Eni'ichnient t>rograin" ^ 50,000 * -.3-5 . • -.70 

Chen*ee Tribe of Ckl^hoina ,^ . • / 
and €lierokee WbmeiT ^ul? o€ . . / 

•Pahlequah, Cklabonaa , " 
"BHingual Child Development " . . ; 

Gents'^ - '• • $ 65,000. — 3^5 \ 19 




Plains Apache IticUan Tribe * » 

Apache, Cklsdiama- . . f \ / , \- 

''.language and bulture Px}ogram'' $ 24,5qft ^ , / K-12 450 

Wichita Tribp of OKlsCfiaha ^ ^ H / . , 
Anadatrko, Cklahoma • \ / / 

'Tttchita Cultural and . " / onn 

Language Program ^ • $ 55,100' ^ . • K-12, ^ ^ 300 

Tribal Council ' • ^ ' ft 

Ogalala Sioux Reservation ^' * , 

Pine Ridge, ^uth Dakota r - ^ ' 

' "Bigli^h-Lakota PrograimM ' • - 1 _ . 

Instruction in Health yK: ^ , - - • 

Education K-e*- . ' • ' $102,690 . ^ ^ K-6 300 

Quileute Tribal Council 

La PUsh, Washin^on * • ^ ' _ 

''A IJroject^ for the Accumulation ^ 
and Recording of the Quileute • ' ' 1^ 

Language'^ ^ \ . , 25,0(50^ K-12 . 200 

r Oneida Tribe of Wisconsin 
DePere, Wi^scoijsin * a / r,r^ 

-Oneida E^guage Project". % 75,186 K-12 7000 

Great Lakes Irlter-'ftribal / \ ' . « * . . 

Cr:)uq|Hl ^ , 
Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin 
, "Wisconsin Native Amerlcajn ^ . , . 

Languages Project Phase III" ^ ^ $l80,000 / K-12, ^. 18,^ 

The following are represfentative descriptictfis of the bilingual projects 
funded iindep the Indian Education Act: ^ . , / 

—The "Alaska Native Bilingual/Bi cultural Prozrams" project will use 
an existing ntxi^to jienonstrate the develc^hent and Inplenientation 
♦ 
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of bilinprual and bicultural learning rrtiterials and instructional 
services in six ^ rural Indian Aleut and Eskim schools serving 585 
.fsfuiiaits. The overall^ goals include: studggt coipetency in two . 
Ifuiguag^; inproved stucteit self-imag^ anc^ocial skills; narrowiiig 
this gap in parait-school, relatipnshjps; hiring Native Alaskan people 
as instructors aAd raoviag'tow&rd 'teacfiei* certification; .and. develop- 
ing materials in- each language '^f or ii^^roving reading skills. 
Training activities inclu(fe bilingual instpictiCHi tr ainin g, Inservice 
training, and .classroom training. , A^^li^jfeuist' kill vork mth Native 
-people and educators to dey^Ic^^ materials. ^ ^ / ' ' ' 

~Tbe 'T^avajo pducition Center for Training Bilingual and Bicultural 
Tteajchers for tJavkio Edufcation" program is designejd to meet the 

' Associate of Arts^ degree ireqiiirepients at Navajo Conraunity Colleg^ 
Indian gracjqates will be equiiped tQ teach Navajp iiisti|py, culti^l, 
and language in'^ementary and secondary schools, , , • , ^ ^ 

—Hie "San Juan Pueblo Biiingual Prc^am" has as princifial objectives: . 
a) to increase Tewa and'liiglish comnunication skills, b) to design a 
^Tewa social studies cijpriWlim f6r grades K-3, c) to provide staff 
^development in bilingual education, . \ . . ' 

Hje design for (^ration consists of foinr main coitpceents: materials 
development, cormmity participation, sntaff developraei5rt, acd 
classroom instruction.** The project receives the CQC¥>eration of a 
Meal college, which: grants college credit It) progect JstJiff for - 
inservice instruction. • . ' . ' < \ 

s15?enc7hening deveij^pim^' il^itlttion^ projiam, higher hxotion act,"' ' 
titieIii' 

, » ... 

The Hi»gher Education Act of Title III, as amended, provides 

for assistance to developing institutions of hi^er edlbatico \*iich ' 
^ derronstrate a desi^b and a potential to , make a substantj-al ^coitribution 
.to higher educatid^T^^sources. of th^ Nation but v^toich,* for financial ' 
jand #>tfier reasons, are sthiggling for survival and are isolated fran't^ 
main c^irrents of academic life. Activities* siqpported m^y include effoi^ 
to.lnprov^^ the quality of ^curriciiliffn,^ faculty, student ^apvices; acinin- 
istratipn, .aivi*6ther .areas of institutional pperationiS^ ^ropriations' 
tor the program wierfe $110 milliai^ in 1975, vAth the ^bdb appioiJriatibns 
providec^ for 1976: . ^ ' \. ^ ^ / * 

■ Eligible ^institutions must meet tp^ requiremmtssof the Office of 
Education for p^icipation in program^ si?3porting inStituti<Mis of^ji^ 
education for a 5-year pterioS preceding* the grant. In* the l^islative 
am^K^n^s of 1972 and 1974, Congress e3q)fessec^it6 concern for f be ' * 
sfpecial ieeds'^of JLndiatti and ^anish-^ppaldng peopie^y authorizing the' 
* Cbimdssipner to waive these reauiranents ' f or in^itutions which make 
•higbefr education more available to Indians and tf? waive, 3 years of |he 
requirements for tnst^ltytjpns ^*en this* would r^ult in substantially ' 
inci-easing educational opportunity^for' ^anish-^peisd^iitg people^ \ 
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The. program provide? a§sisfanc^ 
-in^he form' of ''advanced^' institut id 
grants. Advanced grahts afvinultiye 
' for the ddvelopnfeit of conpreheosive 
capabilities, for undertaidug special 
projects^, and for activities directed t 
self-rsufficienc^. Tlie basic grant? pn? 
of institutional 6perations aioMig aj^l 
rieoeesarily raxJest, - 

JBasic lBist l t:utlopal D evelopcent 

Basic grants in thfe' amount of 
1975" to 207 ijistituticMis, Among t 
senrUig Anerican Jndian students, 




i 

eligibl/e anplicAit ^stiVuticajs 
ts andrlaasib^ insit^tlon^ 
, extendingiv?) tx> 5 
^Mg, managera^nt, and^ 

fd the attainraeht' of f 
I assiistance inVg^iend 
SL ViHbse pafce*of ^iafvelc^iifOt; is 



EJJC 




its Were 
were Idfuilfe 



fiscal y«. > 
to InstittttpAs 

iijstitutiom^ 
gra&t(5 w^re 
The- 
»unt direc^ 
institutic 
lervices- 



ids 



to 



serving substantial tarfcers of Spai^sh-speakin^,3tudents. 
S^an«mt of $7.9 millipn to. t&-50^instituW v^i 
supported various areas of .institu|tional °P®^*^^v;,!r!i 
specifically to bilingual educati<^n variefe consi^^ly f 
• i£titution..r^ng fran suppprt^^of ^cwnseling^ tutor . 
students with English language difficulties, ^o^^t^f^i^ 
structors or develojtient of bili^l teacher edud^ti,«i ,ptc grains. 

Some exanples of the range/ d/Ltivities s^^J^ ^ f ^V^volved 
least scms -conponents of a bil Wl education p^x)i^\wenb . . ^ 

I . -At Junior Colle^ (T^xas), 12 biiirigu^ .iri^t W > 

- --and counselors ^.re^adfed to the staff -m-th t^^^^ | - 

^ ^ funds. • . ;' • ^ ■;\y ■[ 

-TYie College of Sante Fe -si^orfced ^evelopnent ^f a ; \ . • \ _ 

'■ teaches -training program, including>rep,aration of ^. , i 

^ ■ teachers of Spanish, cteyelopnent of a "^""tl'i } ' - ' 1' 

•binngu^ education rand the addition of a bilingiiaiy- . , 

. .^bicultu^l education major. ; - ■ i ' ,) ' | 

; _st Ed\wardfi Univei^ity (Texas) supported bill^ig^ , ' J. 
tutoring services to students. -. ; - ' ; 

^Southern California College lncreased#^ruiting- _ • 
effbrtH for Spanish-speaking; students and prtjvidea ; . 

tutoring services for them. . . • , / ," ' 

Mv^n rf^ Institutional .D evfeloanent Program , ' 

■ - . rhis. program has awarded" ^10 milUofi in tnultiyear grants fran fiscal" 
' y^ax 1^3 ?S fiscal year 1976 to college^ and universities serving 
.si4)stantial nurrtoers of sjianish-speaking students.. . , 

• The'follouirm are' exanples df funded activities: 
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— East LqB Angeles Collogc , Angolas, ^ Calif, , is focusing 
effor^?^ on lifljrovlnK '>H in^ouiI/blcuUural (xiucaltonBror. 
atuder^^£fe^ lliis includes^ re visinj? and strengthening qut- \ \ 
riculijn, develx^>ing bilinguaj "lhaterials for the leaiyriLng 
resou^^xre center, and prbvifeing intensive courses in Eogltish ^ 
for gftud^ts vitiose dominant language is Danish. - x 

— ^merican University , ^Edinburg, Tex. , is establishing^ 
langLjage and linguistic© research center ^^^ch will studx-- • 

- the /language and learning probleras of local l^anish-speakijlg;^ 
, students, TTi^ results will be applied in redesigning ^ 
coitt'ses and iirproving services provided stiadents \^*iose 
dqa^ajit language ^^^anisl^ . " > ^ 

—Texas Southroost 'College , Bixwn^lle, Tex. , is rfe^fining 



and expanding it^SPgED (Special Services to Educationally- 
and Eccxiomically Disarivantag^fl^ Program. One hundred 
^ Mexican-Americans with minority /poverty backgrounds are ^ 
recruited annually and provided with a- hi^ly personalize 
and yjdividualized prt^ram in^ the -cocEnunicatioa and'Corap-^ 
t^taticMi skills prior to acknission to nco-SFEED college 
cOi|rses. Included is an intensive, program of counseling. 
*Algo funded are a stuc^ center*' ^d a program to cjevelc^ 
bilingual material^ so^ that students rpay receive instruc-r 
tion in their. dcxninant language. . • »^ 

— Ihe John Jay College of Criminal Justi»e , New Yoric, N.Y. 
Ihd colleger's target population and opea aiVnissiohs 

^ students irxclucje' substantial TiuTfcers"T)f-ii±^t?anic'^sttKients~^- 
, To assist these students in. attaining success in the 

fields of criminall justice and public safety, the college " 
^ is providing diagnostic testing, -in^nfctiGaial and skills 

development p>rograms, an(;l special C9unseling strategies. 
• ^ ^ / - ; * ♦ * . . 

—El Btaso Ccninunjiiby College , El Paso, Tex. , is focusing 

on qqrriculum development ^d . irrprovemerit jjrograms ^rtiich 
^ will tesult in bilifigual courses in the" arts; sciences, 

and teiJhnical and vocaticaial fields. ' Si?>portin& 

curriculum development to further irrgj^o^/e the academic ^ 
* success o^^he predominantly^ bilingiial student body are 

a career a^™^©qpss resource cen-^er, an ei^panded placemsnt 
. office, a testing center, and.an \iii|)roved* facujty , , 

advising program. - - ^ , , ~ ' ^- , . 

^^- 05(^ise College , , Douglas/ Ari^. , will deA)i^cp materials 
and testing- in^tnwients In.or^ier to^proviiffe an. intensive, 
^ perf ormance^b^sed langyage imhersicffi program in both \ 
English and Danish to,n6ni-nsLtive sp^ikere. /To further 
. serve the need^ of the large nurrber-of ^^anish-speaking 
stftutents, media macterials and soundtracks* in ^anisli will 
be produced for cbutses, particul^arly those in the .colle^ 
development program. * < * . . ' 
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The National Institute of Education was ^thprized under Title III 
6f the General Education Provisions Act of l972'tPubli<; Wn 92-318). Tbe 
legislation includes a strong mandate to sipport equal •educational op- 
portunity through research for all children regardless 0f "race, color, 
religion, sex, national origin, or social class." Consistent with thi^ 
nwMJate,. the' Institute established an Educational Equitj^ Graap moOg 
five other priority areas, and idenfj^fied within the Ec^ty Groap a 
llultigultural/Bilingual Division. • - . 

The National Institute of Education Multicultural/Bilingual Division 
carries out a broad program of research and develcfinent-that responds to 
the authorization in the General Edubation Provisions Act. Products ^d 
infoiTOtion from Division projects will.be actively disseminated and, in- 
imny cases. Vready have been field testki or apbpted with substantial 
nvntsers of children. Among these proj.ects are the. following: ^ 

I ^ • ■ ' 

-4-Catal og of Bilingual Cun*Lculun Ifeiterials . The Catalog contains 
•• a descriptive and contrast ive. analys^ of nunerovis curriculim 
materials presently, used in bilingual programs for Danish and 
Asian American languages. 

Teacher .Training. ' A research-based teadier training workshc^ 
' is under preparation that focuses on attitudes toward language- 
minority»childr^ and knowledge cJf procedures for instruction in 
— - i^^ng iig g p'a-ptc; (nrfll lang uage and reading). 



—Ca talog of Assessment Instnments . Ibis catalog .will contain -a - 
. /' descriptive and corArastive analysis of assessment instruments 
.* used in bilingual emcation for language assessment, incladihg 

".^ ' . reading, and for contpnt area assessment, including social <*- 

■ ' studies and nath. The need for new . ijtjstrunient development will ^ • * 
be reviewed. ' , ; '| 

— Reading Assessment in Spanish . Assessment Instnment^ have been / 
produced .to measure progress in learning to read in- Spanish. 
Further "instrument development is presently underway. . 

— Supplementary Readers for American Indians .- Refiwlers are being 
J^L develc¥>ed for American IndlaA children that are bai^ on / 

-' ' cultural input from Indian conmunities. Panels' of educators \ 

■ ' and conmmity leaders also act i-\7bly review the products^ as they 

- ' are developed.' ' ^ 

The Institute is also authorized Jiinder Title VII of. the Elementary 
• . -and Secondary Education Agt of '1974 (Public Law 93-380) to -Carry out a . 
» 4 program of research in the field of' bilingual echicaticHi "in order to 
' enhance the effectiveness of bilingual education programs" consistent 



with tte provisions of its o^ .authorizaticai* Ibe^Natioi 
Education Multicultural /Bilingual; vision was established 
. reqpcaid to this nandate. Btat add^tionallj^, the act s^uthor 
^ Director: of the Naticml. Institute -bf Ediwcation and the 
of Edpcation to 



Institute of 
part to 
the^ 
Lssioner 



(1) 



/ 



(2) 



(3) 



undert^e studieis to deteffli rie the 4Dasic educational 
'n6eds and lanetlage acquisition characteristics of, 
and the nx>st/^ffective x^omiiticais foi*, educating 
chi^^^n ^ limited Engii^i-speaking ajDility; 

develops ?uid disseminate instructional materials 
and ^^^mBtit suitable^ for use in bilingual educa- 
•tion^ro^rams; and 



establish and operate a national clearin^K>use of. 
inforraation for bilingual education, •^ich shall 
^ .collect, analyse, and disseniinate information about 
bilingual education. 

. s 

Activities associated with the mandate are scheduled to begin with 
clearinghouse; for v^*iich a study already has been coupleted on-<lesign con- 
siderations/ Development of the clearin^x)use will jDe initiated following 
additional analysis of user needs. Studies on language acquisiticai and the, 
mbist .effective cc«iditions for educating childi;;^ of limited Ea^ish-gpeaJdnc 
ability will also be initiated, as will the developrnKit and -dissemination oi 
instructicxial materials. ' ^ • 

StATfc BILINGUAL EDUCATICN PHDOIAMS 



Introduction 




^ Tlie scope of bilingual education, as measured by State^ legislation and 
^programs, is increasing- Seven Spates ^pd the Virgin Islands, ndw require 

bilingual education under certain cq|yj|M'ons. . Another 30 Sftates either , have 
-~ legislation e;^licitly.peimitting billlB|ial educati'bn or have no sgecifTc 
provisi(jnsi one way or anbther. Twelye'^Sj^tes still have statutes ^sfafch pro- 
hibit bilingual educaticxi. With rpspect to financial support for such . 
•programs, ^the picture is more bleak.. Oily IS Stat^, 3 territories,' «(nd 
the District of Colmfcia reported that they provided - funds for cl,assrocm 
♦instruction-^ bilingual ectication' in 1974-75. , * ^ 

These ^conclusions are based primaxily i?X)p two studies., one by the , 
Lawyer's ODiiinittee^for Civil ,Rights__lJnder law and jJitolished by the Center 
^for i^lied Linguisticsli and the other by a survey of State education agencies 



^ffeft, H.N/,^ et al. The Currenj;^ Status of U: S. Bilingual Education 
ISgislation; Papers'in ^lied Linjguistics, Bilingual' Education Series; ,4. 
,(ArIingtc«i, Virginia: Center for Affiled Linguistics,- 19%). ^"""^ ^ 
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• andiU. S. territories undert^en 'by the National Center fot Education 
' • Statistics (NCES) in the f*l of 1«75. Hie Office of Education is 

siqjporting a tore detailed study at State bilingual programs, .the ' ^ 
results of which .will be reported in the Second Report -td, the President ^ 
and the Congress. 

• ■ . • - • 

. State Legislation Pertaining to Bilingual Jkiucation 

_ l -lfandatory legislation . Seven States^^^aska, Illinois, M^achusetts, 

* ■ ) Ittchigan, New Jersey, Rhode Islan^,and Texas— and theVirgin Islands 

' now have legislation requiring bilingual ^ducat ionnrSfei-ams tobe 

provided under certain circimstances for Umited-^gKsh-spealdfcg child- 
. ren enrolled in their schools viho cone from language backgrounds other, 
than English. Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, and Rhode Island 
require such prograne if there 'are 20 or more children from the same ^ 
language background in a school district. Texas requires a bilingual - • 
program for 20 or more from the same language background enrolled in 
a given grade level in a school district . Illinois .reqlures ^ prc^ram . 
if there are 20 or^ more limited-English-speaking children fixxn the same 
language backgrounk in a school ;'*the Virgin Islands," if there are 10 
or more in a school; and Alaska, if there, are 8 or more in a sdxxDl. 
In addition, the Pennsylvania Department of Education has issued' regula- 
tions^^uiring school, districts to provide bilingual /bic^ltural or 
English-as-a-second-language pix>grams for all children vSose dcminant 
languages are other than English. The California bilingual education 

* legislation requires school districts to provide special a^istance to ' ,. 

' all ndh-English-speaking chjldren but does not require b;.lingual ^ ' y 

education. .' _ • ■' . ' , 

. — Permissive Legislation . .Ip nine States— Arizona, Californiaf CcxloradcA. ' 
, Cbnnecticut, Louisiana/ Maine, New Mexico, New York, and Oregon— as \ ^ 
well as in the tei?-itor>- of Guam, -there is, legiSlaticxi which authorize* ||» 
school districts or schools to ^velop bilingual education programs to * 
■ meet the neecte-lof limited-English-speaking children. ,10 addition, the 
•State program:- for minority and disadvantaged children in W^hing^on 
includes, as apriority, bilingua?^^ ^cation programs.' 

■ - -1974-75 State -Funds For' m-lingA "^^cation . . TVfelve States, ' three ' 

* territories and the District of i^l'ifcffoia reported that .they provided 
funds specif icallv for bilingual /Iclv^tiori programs in schools in' • , 

■ '- their jurisdictions, in 1974-75. [X^e-'f^le Hie States were Alaska, : ^ 

'Arizofia, Califorhiu, Coloraido^ .iHinois, ^Louisiana,' Massachusetts,. New 
■Mexio), New York, Teias, U.t.ah,ahd Washington. The; ^territories were Guam, 
\ , the Trust Territory of tb^ Pacific,Islands,and the Virgin Islands: • In 

• addition, Dqlawe, Maryl-and, ' anc^Rhdde Island repgr^ea that thfey provided 
snail amDunt^ for training of teachprs and other pe?teohnei to ^ktr^ with . 
limited-EngliSh-Spea^ing persons. /GeorgTia, Hawaii," Indiana, Kansas^ i • 
and Virginia reportef tha,t som^ State mariey^ supported progr^ or . • \ 
ttraining activities for teaph^^s of this Broip,, but .that the exact • ; 
amounts and ttip nature of 'the' trairiing activities are unknown. 
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^i^j^lbe^ 15 Stat^level jurisdictions that 'provided funds for classixxxn 
biHpgufiO. instructiai reported a tota} of probably ovef $40 miliic»i dbllaira. 
C5he exact amount Is not known h^jause scxne States -did not separate noney < 
for classitxxn instruction frcm mi^y for teacher tradnlng.) It should be 
noted, however, that the Trust Terrirory alone accounts for pver $10^dliOT, 
probably 20 to 25 percent of the total, and that four nripe States— A 
California, Ulinois, ijbssachusetts , and New York— account iov another J 50 to 
60 percent. , Only nine States were able to report the amounts spent by Ipcal 
"schcx)l districts for bilingual education , and four States-r M assac hu gy tts , • . 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas-^accounted for'appraximately 93 perc^t of 
the total. With respect to loc;al\f.undg .for bilingu^ educatiai" then, the 
picture is .very incorrplfete. " • 

- ' ' . - . . TftBLE 5 > 

EXPENOnURES IN 1974-75 RJI'LIMITE[>ENC2jISH^PEAKING PERSONS 

AS REPOTTED BY SEA*s 
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$40 , uyy , uotT^ 




AlabaiDa ^ 


_n_ ' 


a. 


AiapKa 






Arizona 


f OO , Q£i*J U 




Arkansas — ^ 


-0- ' 


a 


California 


7,161,370b' ' 


a 


Col!5rado " 


199,000 ^ 


a 


Connecticut . . 


• -0- - 


1,652,045 


Delaware' 


2,000 c 


107,200 


District of Columbia 


d. 


700,000 


Florida . ' . _ 


. ' -0- . . . 


a 


Georgia ^ ^ 


a 


a 


Ilauaii 


a ' 


a 


Idaho 


-0- ■ 


a 


Illinois , . 


-Q, 280, 000 b 


a 


Ii^iiana 


; a . ' 




Iowa 


-0- ' 


a 


Kansas 


^ ■ a 


a 


Kentucky ^ * . 
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Louisiana ^' 


1 ,,360,000 b 


a 


Maine 




a 


Maryland 


2,500 c 


a^ 


Massachusetts ' • ^ 


4,qpa;,ood Qk?p 


•10,000,000. 


Michigan 


-0- 


a." 


' Hlniiesota 


-0- 


a 


Missisjjippi 


-0- ■ 


a 


Missouri 


-0- 


a 


Sfe^ footnotes at end of table. ^ 
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liBlirtfika 

New Hanfishlre 
Vem Jersey 
Nevr.Mexiip 
Ifcjr YoriT 
Hdrth Carolinfi 
Mwrth Pakota ' 
CWo , 

OOaboRfi . 
Oregon 

PaMjsylvania 
Bbods Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 



Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Wafitoington 
\fe6t Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Waning 
■American Sarroa 
Guam ' 
Puerto Ripo 
Trust Territoy 
Virgin Islands 
Canal Zone 
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-O- 

-0- 1 
52,343 d 
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10,185,600 
. 10,000 
-0- 
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a Data unavSilabl^ * • 

h Aroint includes funds for teachei: training 

c Funds for teacher trAning only 

d In^licable 



1. 



—Participation in ProgrartE to Meet tfe Needs of Limited^IhglLsb-^aKing 

• Persons Of the Jurisdictions which jg-epoated caj^egorical funds .Tor 
bilingual educatiai or'^ther ^)fcial*pixj|^mB. to meet the needs of ■ 

* limitQd-Fnglish-speaking students, all excefj^ the StatiBS of Colorado, 
Utah, and Washington were-alao- able to provide data on the mi*ers 
of individualaparticipating in the.State-fuivdod pro^:^. However, 
the States were much less able to provide data bn parttcipatipn in 
locally funded programs. Furtherftp^e, becau^- special programs in 

a given school or district are frequent V funded from various sources^ - 
—including iit the case of bilingual;, edupat ion prp^rams,, tbe DnergencyX 
School Aid Act , Title I and Title yil of the Eleiient^ and Secondary )i 
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Bdftication Act, and the local ajad Stafe coitributions— it is difficult 
to obtain an undtgjlicated cctot of children v*d are being served with 
a given type of program. Nevertheless, the yearly c^isuses of Massa-tv^ 
chusetts, Pennsylvania; and Texas and the^stati^ib^ of Quan, thd Thrust ; 
^ Territory of the Pacific islands/ the Virgin Islarifls, and the District * . ^ 

• of GMndbia pitovide total participation data as r^rted by these jurisdictions. ' 
California undertook a^^fpecial survey of all school. districts In ^ril ' 

* 1975 \*ich pix)vided' simlar data for the reporting schbols anji^ districts. ^ » 
* The results, of the regjilar cena^s and statistics cited and the* special 

survey^ in California are rqpoii|^ in Table 6. * ' ' x 

!Cbntjtouing probleite in gathering reliable data^ on program particlpatxon-- 
for liffiited-Eriglisb-speakihg persons are the variations in objectives' 
4nd tyjJe^^ of-.progranB anS in the definitipns of bilingual/bicultural 
education. Ini^addition, even 'S^ate agencies administeiSi^igj^Ato^ . • • 
. pr6^ciffe with 'relatively, specific legislation and guidelines are otten • 
' unable tiyfcjnitor individual progl-ams in alf their school districts. 
"Ibibte i^ias b^n impossible to obt^?.n data from State agencies in soch 
a..fo^ that the kinds of services jJtovided a given grouf) of parti9ipan£s . > ,^ 
^ can be determined with any assurance,^ • ' . ' ' ^ 

' 1 ^ . ; ' ^ - 

' ^ TABLE 6 ^ ' • ' * ^ • V ' ' ^ v 

' PARTICIPATICN IN PHOCS^AMS FOR LIMITEI>-E^Ka.ISH-SPBAKING CHILDREN 

J URISDICTICt^ * ' . " , NUMBER QFtHItlStEN 
' ^ ^ ~' 

California ^ ' ^ . 113,074 * 

. District of GDlurrbia ' • 816. * ^ 

GCiam . ' ' 3,281 ^ 

Massadiusetts *^ # . ^ 10,421 

P^nsylvania , 8,881 
Texai ^ ' 26,845 ^ 

[ " Trusi Territory of. - * 

' the'^cific Islands 53,501 
Virgin Islands * ' . ^ 300 

— State Bilingual Teacher Education Activities . Nine States and Guam 
reported that certa^ institutions of hi^er q^catioii^in their 
jurisdictions* were aaproved' to dffer training programs for teachers 
"^and others' preparin^fc \^t>rk with limited-Engligh-speat^ing persodl^. 
The States ai^ Arizpna, California, Hawaii, Massachusetts, Blichigan, 
New Yofk, Pennsylvania^ VermDrft, and Wisconsin. In the ciase of ' ' 
Massachusetts, the State also approved seven instituticsis of:hi^CT 
education^ to serve as verification cerFters f6r th^ linguistic ^and 
cultural con|)etenqe pf candidates for bilingual teacher c^rtiflcatico. 

fifteen States provided funbs in 1974-75^ to train teacher^.and 
ott^a to \Mc)rk with limited-English-speaking persons: A]jgiska; Arizona, 
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•California. Delaware; Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, 
New Mexico, New Yori^, Rhode'Island, Texas, Utah, and- Virginia. 

/ Alaska provided som? of -the support for the University of Maska " 
Native. Language Center, which develops materials in^Jlskliao and other 
A]^^ Native lanp^apces. The ttenter also trains bilingual teachei^s . * 
to wOTk with EskiiTt) 'and Alaska , Native children. - ' 

— Certificatipn of Te^ers for Bilingual Education Programs . , Eleven 
States — ArizcMia, California,, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
^Massachusetts, New Mexico, New Jersey, Texas, and Rhode Island — have 
' develc^)ed special re(iuiren3ents for teachers seeking /arplbyment in 
'bilingual education programs. In six of th^TStates — Arizona, Delaware, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New Mexico, and Texas — the requirements involve 
.a separate. certifigation for bilingual education teachers/ In the cases 
of Indiana, Mi-chigan, New Jersey, and^ Rhode Island, the requirements ' , 
involve a bilingual endorsqsnent -or specialization in connection with 
regular certification to teach in the elem^tary or secondary schools 
Talifomia has both a- separate certification, and a basic teaching! 
credential with a bilinguaj-cultural enphasis for its teachers. In 
keepan^ with its goal of promoting proficiency in French and other 
. languages as '^second- languages,''/LDuisiana has a second-language 
. specialist certification but has' not yet 'developed certificaticm for 
bilingual education, 

• The National Association pf State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certificatioji (NASDTEC) approved comir>n standards for all prognams 
: "preparing teachers for biliiiguai/btculttn-k education- pT()grw^ in ?testi-^ 
• tutipns of*hi^er education'. The Nebraska Department of Education, 
while it has not established certification requirements for bilingual 
teachers, adheres to the NASCTEC standards for , bilingual teacher 
preparation, 



EDUCATIC3NAL TELEVISICN 

Introduction ^ • ^ 

ingual television p^ogranys have been developed to address problens 
resulting from minority isolation — ^whether linguistic, ciiltural, or racial. 
The value o'f bilingT^p.1 television lies in its potential for reaching a . 
wide auciiena^' in brf^akinu dcj)wn minoritV isolation while maintaining the 
dudl theqp of the bilingual student as a member of an ethnic groi^) and as * 
a member of a larger and corrplex society. * ^ 

The 'aim' of the -programs is to provide limited-English-speaking 
children with an experience • that helps them learn Eijglish, strengthens 
their self-confidence, instills a,deepe:r pride in their background, and 
helps provide linguistic and (Cultural" bridges between the home and 
school a^ld cormunity. For English-speakjlag children, these programs 
offer an opportun;Lt'y to become familiar with ^a second language and culture. 
For all viewers, l:he programs help demonstrate the ^diversity of this 
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country's languages and cultures. 



Cun^ent Programs ' • . ' ^ ' 

. Bilingual Telev^^sion programs noted belcw are currently fui^ed by 
the Btergency School Aid Act (ESAA), Public. law 92--318, ^tle VII. 
Several also have non^vemment support. Sections -711 and 704 (t))(a)(B) 
of ESAA pr0v3.de public or private.^ nonprofit organizaticxis with funds to 
develop and produce educational television prbgrains. These programs are 
available to conmercial and noncornnercial broadcasters for. a nonrmal 
ijharge.to defray the cost of di5)libation and distribution. Schoo^ 
systems in ai^as where a series is being broadcast by a public oFccm- • 
raercial sta^iai are free to copy it off-air for subsequent xase.. All 
ESAA television programs are' available for school Xise without- any 
additional fee.p^ , " ^ \ - . 

— Carrascolendas ^ Carra^lendas was at first intended primarily 

for Mexican-American children in central and southern Texas but has * - 
developed into anational bilingual /mult i^tural televisicxi series 

' over the past 6 years. Its initial funding cams in fiscal year 1970 
in the amount of $215,000; thirty blade and white pirograras were 
produced and shown on stations in San Antonio and Austin during tod 
after school. 

The ser ies received 2 tnore yea rs of fund ing under Title VII^^E SEA 

(minguai EducatiOT Act): $260,^SOnmT^iscarVear 1971^aiid $037,200 

in fiscal year 1972. Thirty color programs were produced each year 
and were shown on 45 public stations in the 1972-73 broadcast seascm • 
. and ge^'stations in 1973-74. The aim and foimat of the series remained , 
basically tha^ same althou^ the non-Hispahlc child also became a .part of 
the. intended audience. . ' • • ^ 

In the fourth year, fiscal year 1973, the series received fundiiig 
imder Title VII, ESAA, in the anxDunt of $1,268, 73d for 30 » programs which 
were carried .on 151 public stations in 1974-75. It was still aimed at 
' •6 to .10 year old6,:^but the prodycers were also interested in appealing 
to various Hispanic cultures^-Rfexic^h , Puert.o Rican, and Cuban—as well 
as Anglos and Blacks. \, ' * ^ 

. * - ' i * > . • * . ' ' ] 

FSAA funding was obtained tor fiscal year 1974 fn the amount of 
* $]L, 852,079 for 48 programs afred in the 1974-75 seasoA. In fiscal year 
1975,\jSAA funding aribunted to $1,674,000 for 52 more programs, an 
recent years, the tlarget audience was e:q)anded to incltide, 3 to 5 year 
olds. In March, 1975 the program was carried by 139 public television 
stations (and, approximately a dozen coirinercial stations). 

- * * . . . ' ' 

According tp a Nielsen survey , the program can be seen* in 57 to- 58 
' . percent of U.S. television hpuseholds or by appro:dinately 40 ndl- 
lion of the total 70 millibn houseljolds: No infoimatibn tls available ▼ 
. ort the 'nuiber of children v^o. view the program eitljef in school or at 
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heme; Evidence from ite- current Pi4)lic Bax>adca^ting Systan (FBS) , 
airing indicates that Garroscolendas appeals equally to^both Biglish 
and Latino younj^t6rs. , / ' 

— . / . " f 

The series is prcxluced by KIi?N-TV, a noni/rof it ptblic television 
statiOT in Austin, ^Ttexas. \^ / , ^ 

—Villa Alegre . Li^e Carrapx^lendas , Villa Al^re is a ^>anish/Biglish * 
teries Ihtended for fcoth latino arid Gon-lAt|no children 3 through 9 • 
•i^ears of ege.* The series uses both languages about equally in each 
ehoMr and the latin-Anqrlcan cultures as a context for the educational 
content . 

Since fts inceptiai in •1972, through fiscal year 1974, Villa Al^ye's . 
producers have been funded by tte Ctff ice of Educat^-orl^in the anxDiant of 
$5,7 million. Title Vll of ESEA niEute the original funding, but since 
fiscal year 1973, ESAA funds hAve been used. In fiscal ^year 1975,' the 
series received $1,^,000 for 30 ntore prograins. Foundations, principally 
Ford and Exxcai, have also provided funding. ^ An additional grant of $1 
milliOT ha^ been mafle by tl^e Bcxon Pc?undaticxi to underwrite production 
of 35 nore prdgrams, for a total of 135. 

Each of the Villa Alegre shows concentrates on one of five content 
areas: food^and nutriticm, interpersonal relations, ^neifer, enviromtent 
and man-made objects. The non-J^anish speakers are given an opportunity 
to becam familiar with the ^wuiish language, and all viewers are helped 
* to recognize the advantages of ^peajong more than on,e language. 



The program is broadcast over 186 PBS stations and, according to a 
recent NielsCTi survey,' 65 to ^ percent of ^all U.S. television households, 
or approximately 45 million persons, are within range of its coverage. 
• The program is being^ carried on approximately 20 l^anish language and 
other cotmercial stations. ' v ^ \ ^ 

Ihis series is produced by Bilingual Children 'I^Ttelevision, Inc. , a 
' nonprofit organization chartered in* Oakland, California.^ . 

—Mundo Real . This billngu^ Spanish/English series for children 7 
, .throu^ 12 and their parents i;^ built on a continuing drana fdrmat, 

-focusing on a fictional, mainland Puerto Ricah family and the pixtolems 

and ofjportunlties- faced by thd childifen in it. 

The series has receive^ $250,000 for each of fiscal years 1975 and 
1976 for the production of 20 qne-half hour shows, 10 of which are 
available now and lO^of which are in production. It is produced by. 
Connecticvt Public Television in Ikrtford. - . 

Bj. lingual Television- Prograirs in Production 

~Ia Bonne Avi^ture . la Bonne Aventure is a French/English bilingual 



'program aime^Nat the Franco-American children 3 to 7 years old living 
in Maine, n®rth^rn Hew York, and throughout the Ifew England area, . Hie 
proposed series m twenty ISHidnute programs will be taped in the studios 
of the M&ine Public Broadcasting Network (MPBN) at the UniversitjKof 
MainQ at Qrono, \ 

» ■ , ■ \: ' . 

^ the major goals ofvthe propgsed series are to foster self-egteem and • 
to increase knowledge and understanding of Franco-Americai^ peeijs in 
Maine and other parts of New, England in order to reduce ^ninbrity group 
isolation and entertain children in the French language v^ile exposing 
them to sinple elements of their rich Franco-American heritage. La 
Bonne Aventure is geared to the preschool and K-2 audience— the for- 
-mative ye^s during which cultural and educational bridges to the 
.existing educational 'system can more easily be constructed,. 

The series ^is being, produced under an ESAA award of $249^402 ta the, 
MPBN, * ^ . - 

> * 
—Que Pasa, U,S,A , Station WPBT-TV in Miami (which operates under, the- 
corporate name of- Corftnunity -Television Foundation of South Florida, Inc*). 
and Comnunity Action aiid Research, Inc, , have received $250,000 fr*n 
ESAA for the pijoduction of 10/on«-half hour television programs. The 
purpose of the series is to reduce the, cultural isolation faced by ' 
Cuban-Americans as a Result of bicultural pressures and to, incre^e 
the awareness of n6n7Spanish-speaking teachers ^ccHiceming the fnE- ^ 
trations* experienced by Cuban adolescents as ^ result of language 
"^l)rcblens"In""tlT^ '^sttuatibn^KOTEdy^* Lype - Ibx in aL "" — 

will be used,^ focusing on the^ .generation gap in' a typical ^Cuban-Ahiericah 
family. * 1 ' ' / > 

— La Esquir^a . This is a television series for Mexican-American liigh school 
students^ designed, thrbugh the irrprovement hf human' relations skij.ls, -to 
reduce mcinorfty isolation and problems related to alienation. Action will 

• take place ifi 'a restaurant, "la Esq^ina,'^ frequented by Chicano and 
Anglo adolescents, around v^ose problems the series revolves, . Th§ 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory of Austin, Texas, is prcj^ucing 
the series under ^ ESAA grant" of' $250,000, t * . ^ 
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EVALUATIONS OF BILINGUAL. HJUCATICN 



Federal bilingual 'education programs may be evaluated at ttiree 
different levels: local, State arid Federal. In some cases, as in ' 
^ ESEii Title VLI and the Einergency Sohool Aid Act, local school districts 
are r^uired t6 evaluate their projects and report the results to tte 
Office of Education. Although ^ch evalxoaticxis may be useful to local 
authorities and 'Federal project officer^, the data are not coAp^rable 
and il^ is not possible to aggregate the results acipss projects and 
draw overall conclusions about the progranis. The same is true of 
pix>grains ^^tiich entail State-level evaluations. 

Federals-level evaluations are thus the only ones from M*iich broad 
conclusions can be drawn; therefore, fhis First Report on the ODndition^* 
of Bilingual Ediocation in the Nation will b^ largely restricted to 
. .evaluations of Federal programs: Except ionsX are tvwo Federal studies 
viiich describe State bilingual education programs and bilingual 
vocational training programs, it should be not^'that this chapter 
does not include the results from research stiUues; an effort will be 
made- to synthesize research results for the Second JReport . ' 

IHE 'TRDCESS^^ SnUDY OF TITLE VII SPANISH BILINGUAL PROJECTS 

The first major study t)f the -fitle VIT program Was designed by the 
Of f ice (jf Education in 1972 and inplemehted under contract to Develop- 
ment Associates, Incorpora^ted, of Washington, D,C. , in 1972 and 1973. ^ 
' The study was an, exploratory effort to .provide descriptive information 
about a representative sanple of title VII Spani^ bilingual projects 
and to^rovide data for program planning. Its specific objectives 
includ^: ' 

(1) describing a sanple of title. VII projects in terms 

" J ' of charactei^^ics of teachers, students, currictdimn 
materials, instructional activities, and parent/ 
co*nunity involvement; „ ' ^ 

(2) analyzing the appropriateness of four ''special 

. ^ projects" in research; development, anji dissemin- , 
ation,2 and determining the extent of use of their 
products and services by local bilingual projects; 

^,(3) determiiung the irrpact of the Office of Jklucation 
policy on the management and operation of title 
Jl\ projects; ^ ^\ * i ' 



•four projects were the forerunners of the network or centers 
fun^ in 1975^. - See chapter VI, . . - 
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(4) ccnpiling a list of attribute of projects that 
! ^ ^re saibjectively judged as successful ; 

C5) determining'^the extent to ^vhich p?x>jects"-^idhered 
to the' Office of Education guidelines and ^*iether 
such adherence- was related xo apparent project" 
sucScess. • , I . 

This evaluation found that the title VII program did aRpear to Hkve 
produced anthusiasm and coimitment among perscxmel involved and to have 
foater^fd Institutional change in recognition of the needs of. non-Eiiglish- 
. speaking children. Most adninistrafors felt that their districts ^would^ 
.continue to support bilingual/bicidTural education, af least partially, 
after Federal funding had 4nded. , Regarding project needs, most directors 
expressed a need for more t^chnical assistance in such areas as mana^nent 
and contracting, language training for teachers, ctorricultm xievelcpnent , 
and identifying sources of mterifSit available. Staff mentoers of projects 
generally indicated that lack of a<tequate materials had limited, their 
activities, particularly in the fields of cultmre and history. There 
was also, widespread dissatisfaction with materials that were already 
available. Field visits to the four "special ^projqcts^' menticxida above . 
• indicated that large amounts of currica>.ar materials from a variety of 
sources do exist; thva the problem may be in dis^endnatjon of materials 
and of infortmtion about materials as well as in availability. Ihere was 
considerable development of curriculum .materials • at most local projects. 

One of the irost pressing needs of local proj^ts was recri^.tment 
and ^elopment of a trained staff. Fully 80 pelr^ent of project 
, director^in^-tha- study sarrrlfe referred to signifi cant, or seve i:e shortages 
. bf qualified teachers in their districts. Various short-term orienta-T^ 
t'ion programs or,, on seme cases, "^Jidepth training i)rograms , ha^ybeen 
organized to help prepare te^er^ for work wdih , bilingual children. 



' The training areas most often mentioned as esspntial by iJroject 
^ adHinlstrators included the culture of the studetits, secaid-language 
training, and instructional concepts and methods of billqgual education, 
'Regarding project teacters themselves, however, /nearly half of those 
interviewed felt that they had not reived adetixiate preparation for 
their wrk. The study also found that projects' varied in' lipkLng 
•teacher development' fo caireer ladders. While projects off ^red|^ 
! similar ^assistance to teacher aides, others dldj. not do so at all. 

^ Most of the projects studied did have par)Lnt/^otiraunity advisory 
groups. * Tliese' groups generally reflected the tethnic background of 
project studisnts. Attitudes among teachers tdward advisory groi^ 
ranged from active encoyragement to the viev that ithey are a legal 
requirement to ln^^nored in letter but not 1^ spirit. . 

' ^ . At the pro jects* visited at the time of ihe 9tudy, 62 percent of . 
the students were reported as dominant in the JSpanifeh language; 
however, this judgment wa^^ sometimes made by schools^en the sole b^is 
of surname. Of the children listed as Si)an:^sh-doRiinant , 79 percent 
were described as speaking limited English (j>T\no English at all. 
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The medAn percentage of low-income students over proje<;ts was 80' 
percent. Tb the extent that project data on children's language 
dominance and conpetence are valid, the study showed that the title VII 
* program is WcJcused on the children whom the legislation was meant 
to help, although this is somewtiat limited by a higji degree of mobility 
by children i$ and out of, project schools. 

* Most projects based t;heir teaching arrangements on a Qorbinaticxi of ^ 
a bilingual teacher and a bilingual; aide, mless such qualified staff was not 
available. About 23 percent of the study-sanple projects were using 
mon&lingual English-speaking teachers with bilingual aide! at all grade 
levels. At some projects, paraprdfessional bilirigual aides were doing 
clerical taske, wherea^ in otheir projects, the aides had an ijiportant 
role in teaching activities'v especially in -teaching the Spanigh-dominant 
, children. Most projects were teaching from one to four subjects at 
least partially in Spanish to Englisb-doninant as well as Spanish- 
dominant students. ^ . ^ , 

The analysis of the researchei? ' s subjective judgments of project 
.success and adherenqe to the Office of Education guidelines showed 
that (a) there is variation in project eff^ectiveness as well as in 
adherence to guidelines, (b) high scores, in guideli^es-stdherence tenSed 
to correlate udth high success ratings, and (c) the guidelines which seemed 
to be the best predictors of success were those on materials acquisition 
and development,' staff recruitment ^d development, project planning/ 
and project management. ^ 

^ A basic goal of the title VJI program is to demfijnstrate g^proaches 
-- tQ hn i n g iiRl ' pdi i PRtinn lyhlc h^ .if-effecti\3^ with- children , ' can t)e 
iiTpiemented elseuiiere>t local/e?q)ense Most projects in ti^ study 
sanple (30 out of 34) believed that their p^^gram could be copied, but 
^there had been. few attarpts by State agencies or local districts 
elsewhere to do so. Exchange of inforination about projects' seened to be 
cm ah informal, project -to -project basis. Yet, despite the lack of 
formal disseminati^fh activities, the study found that bilingual educators 
wanted to receive such information. A good indication pf this was the 
fact ' that 31 out of 34 projects had been visited by other organisations 
44fter^sted in .bilingual education, 

THE ^^IMPACT' - STUDY OF TITLE VII .SPANISH B^^INGUAL PROJECTS 



Fol loving on the exploratory, "process" study, the Qffite of 
Education in 1974 designed an "impact*^ study of- Spanish bilingual 
projects funded under .title VII. Inplefrentation of the design w^ 
contracted to American -Institutes for Research, Inc. (AIR), of Palo to, 
California. ' * 



The -objectives of the impact .^tudy axe as follows: 



(1) to assess the effect of the title VII program on ' / ' 
the school performance of Spanish-dominant and 
English-dominant ohildreh enrolled in a nation- 
ally representative sample of bilingu^ project's; , *^ ^ 
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(2) to identify an^f C^scribe in^rtaht' characteristics 
of foject,f5tudents7 sta:^, school' context and of 
the vSrioas instructional' approaches in use at the 
projects,. , . ^ \ 

(3) to a^55e9s t^e eftects of these ifltetructional approaches 

^ and of student , st^f f, and coiitext characteristics on ^ f 

student* outcomes ; ' ^ . 

(4) to determine the cosif and relative effectiveness of 
\ theses instructional approaches; anH" 

(5) to assess, as far as possible, v^ther cognitive and 
affective outcomes of students are affected by the • • 
socioeconomic and ethnic corposition of the classroo^. 

• The evaluation focuses on 37 title VII projects in their fourth t)r 
fifth. year of opeya.tion. 'The study design involves ''corrparison" class- 
rooms of children whose socioeconomic and cultural backgrounds are 
sijmlar, but \^t>o are not participating in bilingual* education- projects. 
For both kinds of classroons, data are beii^g gatherefl in the following 
areas: 

(1) student perforrtence at school in English and Spanish 
langvi^ge arts, reading, and math; 

^2) student attitudes jloward themselves, school^ and - ' 

. education ih general; ^ 

(-3^ — stydent backgroun d ' ch a racter i st ic ^s^ such as langu age 
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proficiency and parent expectations in education for 
the child; 

(4) characteristics of teachers and staff with reference 
.to training, experience, attitude towards bilingual 
education, 5nd degree of involvement in project planning 
and inplementation; , 

- * * • 

' C5) classroom activities, language used Spring instruction,, 
afid interactions between students and adults; 

J6) characteristics of the school and the district related 

to the bilingual project; -and * * . * 

#(7) cormunity characteristics and attitudes toward bilingual 
education. ^ * 

* A preliminary report on the innpact- study*, bdsed 6n data gathering 

and data analysis during the 1975-76 school year, is sdieduled for 

oorrpletion in early 1977. A final report, including additicmal data 

collected iti the fall of 1976,' will completed later in 1977. 

/ 
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Hffi "EXPDCajATORY" SKDY OF TITLE VII PROJECTS IN NATIVE AMERICM, PACIFIC 
AND ASIAN, AND EUROPEAN LANGUAGES OOHER THAN SPANISH ' : f 

■* * ' • \ ' • 

X AS pa!rt of the eval^lation of the t^tle VII i3rograin, the Office of ' 
Education in 1974 designed «n '"ejxploratory!' study of title VII projects 
other than Spanish to see if the less prevalent languages posed' problems 
not cannon to the Spanish projects and therefore not uncovered in other 
evaluations. Inplemeptation of the design was also contracted to 
American Institutes for Research as part of the broad evaluatipn ^tivity ' 
including^ the inpact study. Site 'visits were* made during the spring of 
1975 to five proj^ts wUh bilingual programs in Native American languages, 
t\^ projects in Pa^fic and Asian languages, arid three projects' in 
European langUc4^es other Lhaii Spanish. The study's findings;, conclusions, 
and tecomnendations were reported in Septentoer 1975. 

The purpose of the e:ff>loratory study was : 



(1) to identify unique features of the languages and cultlires 
involved in^ those 10 projects ^ich have resulted in 

' differing approaches to bilingual education; 

• i / 

(2) tQ attenpt to explain %the relationships airong those 
unique features, the approaches that have been- used, 
and the apparent 'degree gf success of the projects; 

^ to document any systematic difference in the avaiL- 

ability of such resources as qualified teachers and 
appropriate materials; 

(4) to document any systematic\dif ference surr^'g the 
costs for -bilartgual project\^for different, lingu- 
istic^ and ethnic groups; 

« 

J (5> to identify.conpems and issuefe which appear to be 

^corrmon to any linguistic or ethnic^ group or to be 
conmon to more than one of >^hen! 

•* 

The study found that all 10 projects had reviewed at least some 
materials produced by other bilingflal projects, ^d rrost projects . 
indicated some benefit to them from materials produced else\\tiere* 'fhp 
benefits noted included ideas for developing tHeir own. mterials , basic 
materials that could be modified for ijse in thel?* own projects, or 
supplementary materials that could be used in th^ classroom. The study 
also^found, however, that the ^'special jihDjects'' funded under title XII 
^through fiscal year 197^with a "cdpacity-bliilding*'- mission to develop 
curriculiin materials or to assess and dii^seminate them, and to provide 
techrfical se:pdces to school projecffe, had not generally played an 
irrportant role in^materials development or'acquisiticrfi at the sites ^ ' 

Rir . 



visited. Project st^ff reported that the unique dialects^ or other 
linguistic vari^ons, cultural cxxisi derations, and curripulum needs of 
thrir sit(\s n^inni that rrcvteriiils d(^wlopment%be an Individual projecj: 
effort. This let i,tudp tcward curriculum development seemed to* be Shared -t- 
wong TOst Native. Americap, Asian and Pacific, and Indo-European language 
groups, judging at least frcm the. study -s small sacple. Because of the 
^ acute lack of instructional mater ial3 appropriate to the local language 
• and culWe, project staffs spend a great* deal 'of time developing 
mterialk— a. task ^or which few have adequate tiuining!^ 

\ Hier^ is an obvious contradiction between, on •the one hand, the * 

Jeypresse^ need for assistance an .ma1:e^ials development and the interproject 
an4 withindistrict sharing of materials and techniqi^s found by the 
;* exploratory fetudy^ and, on the pother hand, the attitude that ifio^t of the 
effort in curriculrm and' materials must be done locally ^o ensure 
app^priate content. Reconciliation of this contradiction sefns to lie in 
the 'fact' that the - sharing of materials produced by other projects appears 
to have, as^its prijne benefit, the. spreading of new ideas, cOTcepts and 
t'eohniques rather than the specific materials themselves. The inplicatiai 
of this finding for the neCvly funded (fiscal year 1975) materialiS develop- 
ment, resouree, assessment, and dissemination centers for these language 
groups is that, because of variations in 1-anguages and dialeats, there 
should b^, at least for langua^s other than Spanish, greater enphasis 
on the exchange of ideas and t^hniques in mterigls development ratjfer • 
than on specific materials ^ich have been aeveloped. Hiis involve^ ^ 
concj^pts of curriculum content, procedure^ to use in materials develoi>- 
ment', j-esoLU-ees available to materials develo^rs\ ^d (possibly) 
training*specif ic' to materials development. ^Under tlis approach, the 
Cfisseminat ion. centers, wiuld periodically provide projects in langu^^s 
other than SpaniaH with infortetion about hew materials, new techniques, 
and new resources which have besen "developed f)y other projects or hkMe ( 
been rmde .cormercially availabli4. In addition, center staffs wQuld help 
to tr^in proje6t staff in materials development, and could provide ^ 
technical assistance in such areas as editing, pyintin^, design, aM 
g^-aphic reproduction. ^ • . "^"^^^^^^^ 

• ' Other fi)^dings of the exploratory s-tutly^p^ to 'the service 

activities of the Titl^ VII program, are' surmaHzM below with the 
recorrmendation of the contractor. ' . 

Differing Approadies to Bilingual Education - ^ \ . . 

Because children's learning n^ids require differing instructl^al • 
approa<!!hes, some projects have developed a ''transitional'' approach in 
which children TOve as rapidly" as possible from working in their hone 
language <o working in English, while other projects have felt conpelled 
to work initially toward maintenance of the home language and their 
children's skills in it. A calfe in point for the latter approach would 
be the several Native American language" groups Viiiose educational practice 
has ^.nvQlved* learning an oral tradition, developed over centuries, which ' 
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is passed on to children ;n daily unstructured learning situations that 
involve various menber^.^of the trfbe or village at different t>ijiBs. 
'nii'fe procedure contracts witIT the tradition of fomaJ ^cation in the 
United States, which uses English^as a medium of instruction, spoken 
af)d written, in 'a classroom Situation that has the teacher as a model ' 
and. facilitator. of learning, in. an effort to make the two' educational 
traditions wrk together for^he benefit of their children, a nuntoer of 
* Native American commiiities have given priority in their bilingual- 
projects to thv-^ development of writing systems for theii* languages. 
They believe that Ivtiat chiMren have learned throu^ oral traditions- 
before coming to. school will thus b^ reinforced and continued at the--' 
schobl. /Hiey aj.s6 intend that new concepts and ideas*can thus be. ' 
presented to the chil(^without his first having to learn a new ^language, 
because '>t,'"it'^ situation, the report recofmendj? changes in the legisla- 
tion to permit alternative approaches tc! meeting the title VIT program's 
.basic goals. . ^ • . ' . * • ; - 

Mixed \^-eds of Children ^ > ^ 

.Vxne ^cl^ools have mi^ctures of various racial and language '^'groi:ps.' 
The report recormends changes in legislation >o that children in bilifigual 
bicultural projects at a school may be grouped* as necessary 'for , those . 
projects'*without violating the intent of'civil ri^ts la^yg. 

' ^ ^ * ^ ♦ 

In\o]\r-ment of Monproject ^aiff ' ^ ' - ^ /- 

, ; r^S — — r-^> ^ ' / ^ ^ 

^ Hie study als^ found that .bilingual project^ axe ojten not well 

intonated into the district's education systenu Teactjers, who are not 
part <if thf^project ma^ not feel either' involved in or^ con^tted to it-.' 
Recorpnendations foi\ iirprovement include greater enphasis on ^coranunication 
ui.th the. district's staff about the pflrpos^'s, plan," and status of the 
title VII project; increased participaticxi of nonprotect' personnel in 
r Lanninf^ and instruction (passible through 4;eam teaci^ng);' and anticipa- 

n\ such probl!^ cis displ-acfrpent/'of nonproiect personnel or lesser 
' M< '^nveniences to then. 

j-'/^f- t Funding * V ' ^ , ^ ' 

' J Projects often find it'^ifficult to plan the next year's activities 
and to retain qualified sta;PT because ^funding hai5 been typically for 1 \ 
year only ^r;d not i f icatioryi'of" funding *may cornp only shortly before thfe , 
^tcirt ^^f the school year/ The report.- recorm^hds that the Office oi 
^/liicatir>n consider inc^^asing the period of funding ^d imke fevei7*effDrt 
tt; lotify districts ^^gifciut ' funding decisit>ns .earlier ; ^ \m 

IJte d^nstration objective of tfie title VII program results in a 
limited period 9/ projeciAunding and, consequently, osf sei^^ices to 
children, Sc^l disTricts o-ften find that they do not have the funds 
to -continue projects, as av?5ervice activity with furiding of their own. 
The ©ep^, recomnends that national prograhi staff* assist projects in 
searching for other sou;-ces of *fund^, ^and timt appropriate changes'be 

* ■ . ■ " ' - ;<ii - , « ' . 
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iTB^e^m the.^ieg'islatipnl'^ in order to.proviTte si^Rl^meatal funding in 
cxDtnnunit ies $uch a^jc^e^ryations wHich dp hot have a. tax bas^.. • 



THE "ExsMPLARy, srrupy • 

• The.0ffi%^!<3^ has Ibrig beeft interested in ictentifying • . ' 

proj^ects funded liritK federal monies .v*iich ha% demonstrably increased * ^ ; 
the rate' ol achievement gains for their studejats/ Seyeral jstiidies have 
beeor conducted /to identify effective or '^exenpiaiy' '^.projects in ccnpen- * 
i^atory education, focusing on stud^qt- achievement in the basic ^ill areas, 
of reading aj^d math. As a pkrt of th<?^valuatibn of tlie title VI I 
program, deigned" in 1974^ a'similiar stydy was ^tertaken J.pbk4ng*not. 
only at ti^u^e VI J projects but :^so at biiing\!al eddfcatioi^ p:;4j^t6. under 
other programs,, e^.g. , ESEA Titlfes III and IV (Indian iaacat^6iptetOL^^ 
the bilingual pix)grani und^r the^Bnergency School Asfeistanc^-Act - (ESAfi)^ ^ 
This study-was qJ.so .ijiplemen^ed by Anterican Institutes fo^. Resj^ch/ ^ 

The objective of th^study was' to ^it>vide useful ^idance to Iproj'bct 
?rs in rbilingu;al ^BtKlttion, to palfent and comtjuhit^^ advisory a^oups^ 
^board^ of education, ^ and to ffeachers .ajid adniijistrdtors on whatThas 
m effective for chil^e% of, limited English-speaMng ability and can^ 
/presimbly be irrplemented elsewher^ with reasonable e^qpectation of sihiilar 
benefits^ similar children. Althou^ ^he exen¥)lary study predates ' ^ 
•enactment of Public Law 93-380, thfet legislation, contajms some reauii:ements 
whi^h are parallel to the objective of the study.- Sectiotf- 703^(b)/ mandates 
that the Cormissioner "establish, publish; and* disCribtrte, with respect 
to prc^rams of bilingual education, suggested models. with i:esp^|:,'to Pi^i^- 
teacher ratios, teacher qualifications, *and otheV* factors affecfung the 
quality- of instruction offered in sucn programs," Another pertijhent- ip^date 
is containied- in section 742'(c)(l)'; under ^^ich the CamvLssioner and. the- , 
.Director' of NIE must undertal^ studies to determine ^ic educational needs 
aqd characteristics of 4aiiguage acquisition by ^'and the most effective condi 
tions /or, educating cKi^i*en of lijiii^ed English--speakiug\lDility. ' V • ^ 

• • ' \ ' ' ^ - i 1 J' 

. • The exerplary study* was completed in 1975' an(} resulted in' the identif i 
cation of bilingual educatiop^ projects ffijp -which there was good evidence of 
'success. The projects are listed in the title Vil jSection of chapter Vl;^ 
that section also describes thQ .sjteps^the Office of Education is taking^tb' 
disseminate the projects. ^ . t ^ • ^ 

IHE STUDY OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS SUPPORTING .HXTATIOIAL CHANGE 

' ^ In 1973, th^ Office of E(5ucation designed a piultiyear' study pf ^ • 
federally funded progra/ps which are int^ded to • introduce and spread- 
innovative practices ip public schools. Referred to. as 'Change agent" 
programs, they are meant to off^r Federal funding on a' tenporary basis ' , 
to school districts. The^ assumption is that succe's'sful iiinovatiqns^will 
be continued and diaseminated districts through other funds after 
Federal ''^Sbd money" is no longer availaljle. Implemented under contlract 
to the RAND Corporation of Santa tonica, California, the evaluation 
focuses on tjxe ESEA Title IJI Program, but also includes 'the Title. vil 



Bilingual* Education Program, Part D of the 1968 Araendraents to the . 
Vocational Education Act, and the Rigjit -To-Read Program. The objectives ^ 
include (a) the identification of factors i^icH, tend to-prqnpte or not 
to jrrotnDte various kinds of changes in the schools^ and^(b) the*. description 
and analysis of the natiore, permanence ,tuid extent of dissemlnatim of* 
innpj<ations which are associated with these Federal' programs arid with ' . 
various" Federal, State,^and local practices. - ! ' . 

The findings from the first^year of the study 'supportthose ' of the 
"process'' study described above. ^"^There was' very littl^iflMfe of ^ 
disseminatiorf- of pixDject models from on^ district to jjJHp^Pn terras of^ ' 
operational .characteristics , although the concept of STliflgual educatiofif 
(}id cross disl>rict and Stkte lines. Despite funding by t/tle VII of the 
''Special Projects" for that -very .purpose, the flow.pf ideas about 
instructional techniques and rgaterials was assessed as "inordinately ' 
weak." ^ < ^ > \ . - ' 7 ^ ' " . 

• X DisseminaJ:iQn within districts was'^t^^i^^ in ^dence-, particuH ; 
larly\in larger districts' wl^re the titlV.^i project served only, a sqall * 
proportion of eligible students. Ih^ ben^^its pf staff training, tnanage- - 
ment experience," materials, and e?fEter^49nce\^ri.th such characteristics of 
instructional. models aS faffing pattenis' and pupil- s^ed^ were shared 
within thQse districts. ' ' . , \ 

^ Another fmjjing from the stiady's limited saiqpl^ of projects, was . 
.that coTiTBrcialiy available bilingual jnaterials were generally untsable 
without significant adaptation. <^e result was a great deal of a^jparently . 
redundant materials development by^ local districts, and littlQ systematic 
exploitation' of this resource by tBf *title VII pifogram nationklly.. Still 
another f iijding w&fe thelsevere undersupply of teachers whan^f)roject 
directors identified as "bilihgually qualified," 'The 'shortage' of 'teachers 
who match local eligible students on ethnicity was an even greater cause * ^ 
fQ'" alarm; State mandates fo^r^ilingual education ^vere seen as possibly 
having a negative effect on cross-cultxiral'bilijigual projects funded under 
titl,e Vri. Ccyrpetition for qualified staff could lead to "pirating." of- 
the voluni^aiy, federally funded program in order to satisfy the staffing 
n^^ of thelBBtate-mandated program: The rapid expansion in the'ninber ^ . 
^^pRlfingual education .projects under title* VII ^d other progjpi^^wints 
n^t^e urgent need fot an expanding supplj^ of adequately trained %1^^ff. 
jlndeed, the plea for expanded training ^programs for persons interested 
in working dn" bilingual ^ucation was a contton • response of persons 
intervi^i^^ in the field. ^ ' . ^ * 

'**^ ^ ^ ' • * ^ 

FurthW site visits to bilingual education projects were made 
duFihg ^he 1975-76 school j^ear. The final report is e>5)ected JLn 
Januafy^ 1977. , , ^ * ' ' 

.A S^Y OF STATE PHOStAMS IN BiLINGUiiL EDUCATICN ^ , 

In. 1975, -in further response to the. reporting retjuirements of Public 



law 93-380 ^garding the cojndition bf bilingual education in the riatiOT 
the Office of JEkiucation designed a study of . State bilingual ^education 
progr^ for which there is a legislative nandate or* State fundCng, \ ^ * 
^ or other coranitment ot State resources, or socie conobination of these. 
Tliis study is* being irrplemented under ^onttact to Development Associates, Inc. 
(DA),*of Washington, D,C, Ona perspective of the study is the effect on' 
a Staters' activities of the' Federal bilingual education prograiiB qperat^ug ' 
within, the State. ' These programs ^include not only Title VII of ESEA but also 
•Section 708(c) of .the Bnergency School Aid Act, Secticxi 306(a)(li)' of the. 
Adult Education Act, Section 6(b)(4) ,of the Library Services and Constnic- ^ 
tionjfict, and, ESEA Titles I, III, and, IV (Indian Education Act). 

. ^ The, study's objectives include: • 

(1) a description and analysis of State programs for ^ 
X persons of limited English-speaking, ability of any 

age, level or occupational status; ' ' i 

(2) analysis of the statue and acconplishments of those - - ' 
programs;, 

(3) analysis .of State cdpabilities and activities for 
coordination of, and technical assistance ta, bir ' 

. . lingual education projects; 

» "^4) determination of the -participation ol eligible ' 
children enrolled in oonprofit, nonpublic schools 
in ^he' area to be served hy the Federal and State 
' " programs; . ^ ^ , 

(5) assessnent of the inpact of Federal policy in, bl- . 
^ f lingual education upon progi^ams and projects for 
, language minorities in the Coranonwealth of Puerto 
Rico,' the Virgin Islands, Guam, Anericanv Samoa, 
and the Trust; Tei*ritory of the' Pacific Islands; 



V 

(6) preparation of a critical analysis of the current - ' 
activities and future prospects of State-initiated 
activities 1^ bilingual education and development 

of policy-relevajtit reconnmendatlons regaixilng the 
iirprovement of State efforts in bilingual educa- 
tion and the coordination of those efforts with 
the Federal programs and with other gtate programs 
in,coiipensatory education! 

(7) development of !recainiendat;lc«is mo(}l^ State stat- 
utes' designed to' promote^ equal ^educational opportunity 
far children of limited English-speaking ability 
throu^ blMngual education; * 
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(8) preparation or"20'caBe studies on noteworthy pro- 
jects or' practices in State, regional, or Federal 
pix^graras \falch appear to be particularly effective 
' iii addres^sing the issues defined prior to and during ^ ^ 

• ' ♦ the study. / ^ 

The study is scheduled for ccnpletion in the late fall of 1Q76. 

AN ASSESaiEOT OF BILJipJAL VDCATICNAL TB^INING ^ . 

'In accordance with the reporting requirements of 'Public law Q3-380's 
Part J (Sectioa &2), the Office of Education in the sfpring, of 1975 
designed an e^loratory study on the statiis of bilingual vocational 
training in aH 50 States. The study is being inpleraented under contract 
to Kirschner Associates, Inc. 

» 

• Tlie objectives of the study include: 

(.1) identifying an* describing current bilingual 
vocational .training pirograms; 

(2) reviewing the literatiore, evaluation rg^rts, the* 
reports of research, experimental, and denmstra-^ 

• ^ tion projects, and other .data on enrol linents , 
^ characteristics ol persons enrbllqja, e;q)enditures , 

and oi^comeQ; . - ^ ^ ^ 

(3) providing useful informatit)n to prograrti staff on 
methods and techniques of bilingual voSational 
projects vtiich appear to contribute to, or t©^ 

■ ><inhibit, project success; 

(4) throu^ a feasibility and design- study, developing 
techniques throu^ 5;rtiich legislative^-requirOTents 
for assessing the inpact of bilingual vocational 
training prt^grams will be met in the futxire. 

A report on the f-irst three study objectives listed above was 
oonpleted.in the fall of 1976. The feasibility anjj design stucfy was 
qonpleted in the suimer of 1976". ' ' ■ 




^UKDTII^TICN OF^FEBERA^ glLINGt^ EDUCATICW PRDGRAIjS 
INIBCDUCTION ' % * , . \ 

The focal point for fj^ral support ®f bilingual education ite the 
Office of Biiingual^Educartlar? in' the 'S,^ Office of Educiatiai,' Ihat 
office aj(±nini^ters title ^11 of the Elementary and Segcaadary Educatieai 
Act (the Bllingiial Education Act )j. Twelve othe^ USOE programs, 
..described in chapter ^VI, are to. gorae extent involved in bilingual 
education V In- soma <)^tb^se,' autjhorizing legislation reqiiires bilingu^-l 
education, or a.t le^t r^itres consideration o:Lj*he needs of limLted- 
English speakers as ajpip^J^ pr:^ority. In scuKprograins , bilingual 
education is sfnaply one-way of aiconplisbiJig the program- goals. 

Since the Bilingual^^ucation Program r^lifes heavily* on a capacity- 
buijding strategy to he'^ State and local governments to meet special 
educational needs of pereSns t)f fimited English-speaking ability, the' 
coordination of programs, ^raong the levels of educational governance is 
an iirportant goal of • the Federal effort. Coordination among other 
Federal programs \^tiich serve the . limitec^^English-speaking population is 
also a responsibility of the'^Office of Bilingual Eduqation. 

QFFICE.QF BILINGU^ EDUCATION . ^ ^ v . ' • 

As noted above , the Of ^ice of Bilingual Educatic«i administers the 
Bilingual Education Act fi^tle VII, Elementary and SepCMidary Education ^ 
Act, as amended by Public Law 93-380, Education Amendments of 1974), 
Until 1975 the program was administered bv a Division* of Bilingual Educa- 
tion within the USQE. Bureau of Schocjl Systems. (This Bdreau was 
recently renamed the Bureau of EleJnentary and Secondary Educaticxi. )* In 
Public law 93-380 the Congress prc>Vlded that 'There shall be, in the 
Office of Education, an Office of Bilingual Educaticai. . .hefaded by a 
">irector. . .^^pointed by the Corrmissioqer, , . As a result of this mandate 
Jblie* Office of Bilingjial Edi^tion wa^ established withiij the Office of 
I' o Connissioner,* si^^r^edlSig the Division* of Bilixigual Education. 

Functions of the Office of-Bilig^^l Educati(^ . ' ' ^ 



The Office of Bilingu^ Education provides* national .leadershi|y in- 
development and adninistration of the' policies of bilingual educatiefli of 
the Federal Government and for the codrdlnaticm of the various prog^rams 
which, in whole or in pa»t^ -address 'themselrves to the needs of pers(^ of 
limited English-speaking ability. Xt is directly respcMisible for the- 
adminis|j:ation of the Bilingual Education Act, v*iich authorizes: 

•(1) the -establishmant^r^ opera^tion, and inprovement of' 

progi^ms of bllingiial education; * - * 
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(2) axixiliary and suppl^nientary conrounity and educa- 
tionsCl activities designed to facilitate and e:q)and • 
the' jjiplenentaticai of bilingual progrtos; 

' ' " > ■* * 

(3) adult educaticKT programs; ' - - - 

(4) preschool programs preparatory and stqpplenientary 

to bilingual education programs; , * . 

(5) the^establisbnj^lnt, <;^ration, and Inproyement of 
traii^lng programs for personnel preparing to 

participQ^te in the ccmduct of programs of bilingjial ^ 

education and au^ciliary and^ suj^jlofientaiy training 

programs. 

Organizational Structure * . 

^ The Office of Bilingual Edijcatidn is adninistratively organized into 
' three di^sidns and sev^ bi>anches : ' ^ ^ 

—The Division of Bilingual Education Elementary and Secondary Programs / 
This Division is .responsible for^ maaaging demDnstraticm pj;^rams in local 
sfihool districts. ^ It detemdjies needs and initiates and ^[ipetvisfes^the • 
«relopQaent of new, or -iirprpyed analytical techniques, standards, pJolicies/ 
atod ^procedures for ^inplementation of bilingual programs. It makes on- 
J^He analyses of funded programs for the purpose of identifying-ioxiel 
progi'ams and for the purpose of determining cocpliahce wit^, title VII 
regulations. Functions are performed th3X)U^ three Prc^ram C^ratiOTS 
Branches for the Central, Eastern, and Western areas of tlie United Spates 
and Its territories. J ^ ' . 

" — Ihe Pi vision of Bilingual Education Postseccaidary Programs : This Division 
^administe^s a program of graduate fellovvships througji its Graduate Fellow- 
ship Branch. It al^o aAnini-sters , throu^ a Professional Development 
Branph^ a program of grants to i^titutions of hi^er education, local 
education agencies, and State edqicaticM? agencies for training activities 
related to the capacity-biiilding objectives of the Office. 'v. . 

The DlvisioAf Bilingual Educaticai Program Develcgment This DivisicMi 
administers ana cooixtinates Office of BilihgugJ. Education activities" ] 
related to State educational assistance and.ecjml'educaticxi opportunity 
activities throu^ its State Assistance and Equal Opportunity Branch. 
A St(^portive Service Branch 'adninistera a program of ^sifport for 
bilingual education materials-development, resource, arid assessment/ 
• dissemination ' centera » 

, % 

. BUREAU OF ECEMENrrABY AND SBOONDARY EDOCATICN ' ' ^ 

Sevjeral. units of the Bureau- of Elementary and Seccafidary Educatio^ 
(BESE) adninister programs , with bilingual education conpcxients . 
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The Associate Ccrnnissioner for Equal EducatiortaJ^Opportunit^ 
Programs is responsible for programs under the Jbergehcy School Aid Act . 
and title JV of the Civil Ri^t§ Act: There is- a special^; get-aside of 
4 percent of the ESEA appropJriation'for bilingual grants and special 
provisioij *for bilingual education television projects. Congress also 
.provi4ed supplemental funds for Title IV, Civil Rigjits Act bilingual 
pipgrams, beginning in fiscal year 1975, to si5)port Genei^ Assistance 
Centers and State education agency, projects to provide school systems with 
assistance iiJ meeting de^gregation problems related to language proficiency 
problems of non-English -doiHinant minority group studentfe. , 

- T?ie Ai^scxjiate- Cormissioner for Cqg^nsatory Educatibnai • Programs is' 
responsibly for the ESEA Title I program, • including theXs^t- 
migrant students and the Follow liirough program. Prograto operations ^are 
carried out through a Division of Education for- the Disadvantaged^ and the 
Division of Follov Through, i • , ' • * 

The Asfeociate Q^rrinissioner for State and Local Educajtional Program? 
is rjesponsible for ESEA Title III projects, , which are administereii through 
the Division of Supplementary Centers and Services. ' . ' 

Each of thes% three groups of programs includes seme -^spects of 
bilingual eiJucatiop. , . ' ^ 

^ y 4 

* BESE's Office Of Libraries and Learning Resources administers • 
'programs under the Library Services and^Construction Act, vihich requires 
^ssurarjce in St^te liljrary plans that priority wili be given projects 

rving areas wi^th high concervtrations. of limit^F-English speakers, as w^ll 
as areas wit^h high concentrations of lG^v -income families. 

BLT^B OF^dfclPATIONAL AND.ADU^ ' ' ' ^ 

- ^ ' Grants for State Vocational Education Programs and th^ special 
ippttopi'iation.for bili^agual vocation^ training programs are" administered 
't' ^ou^ two divisions of the»Bureau ojf .Occjupational and Adult Ecjucaticai; 
The Division pf Vocational* and Technical Educaticxi axininistere the State 
'plan programs under 'Part of the Voc^tticMial Bduc3.tion Act, and the 
Division of* Research and DemDnstration ig responsible for 'the Part J 
bilingjj^l vocational training program. ^The Division' of Adult Educaticai 
is resp6psible for programs under the Adult Educatiai Act: ^ 

QFTIGE OF WlAN EDUCATICN. 

^ The ''Office of Indian Eciucation administ^ grants' to State ^d local 
education agencies, tribal and other Indian conraunity organizations, and 
institutions of higher education for elementary .and secondary, axlult, and 
teacher training projects, including bilingual apd Uicultijral progtams 
and prqjects, • ^ . * ^ ^ 



BUREAU OF PQSnSEOClffiARy EDUCATICN 



' Tbe Division of Student Services .apd Veterans Proip^ is resgponsible 
- for a^inlnistering the Special Servites T>rogfiam for Disadvantaged 'Students, . 
and the Division ,of Institutional DevelcpnSnt ©dninisteivB the Institutional 
Develc^xnent Grant program. . ■ / ' ■ • 

'/.'.■■' .' ° ' • ^ 

•RIGHT-TO-READ . '--^ . ' . 

■rtie ftLg^iVTo-ltead Of.fic^,.'ip .t]ie Otffic^ 6f the Ooqiliissi6ner,.'adnin- 
>isters. pipgrams including conriuni^-based and reading, acadeny projects 
with biBngual education ccqponents. • ' . ' ' ' *' * 

• OFFICE 0^ PMiNlJjG, BUrilElm}, AND ^AUlfiTICN . . '■■ 

. - V , • - ; - ■ , • 

Th| Office erf Planning; Budgeting, and Evaludticn is' responsible . 
for. national evalvktionsi of kll programs actainiste^ the OJfice of 
Educatiqn, . including those authorized by the Bilingikl' Education Act ^ 
.trell as bilingual ~educati6ri cGnix3n^ts of crther^CE p 

.3HE.ICU:\0P raE REGION OFPiIeS' ' ' . ' ' " 

G^ner^l assistance to individuals bf limited English-speaking' ability 
, i« .currently provided -f hrough Reglqnal Offices- in .four', categories : * 

/(I) specific program* tecfeii^l .assistance uhder the 
♦ ' ^bilingual provi'sions Oi^f- the ^rg^dy 'School 

^ • Assistance Act, cdnpen^atory education mid^t 

I title ^.of the Eleraraitary and Secondary Education 
. Act, and Student Special' Sef\ALces under the proviW " 
sions of the Higher EduScatipn Act «- . - ' '» . 

,' ' • . ■. . ' " - 

(2) staff services jto' State and. local education agen-' ~ ■ - . 
. . X^iea ut'ilj^iilg^on-*t)oa2>d'' st&ff knowl«3ge and . 
• experience In. bilingua,l educaticm . 

^ (3) O36rd2iiation ot corifetences^apd consultation ' ' 

activitiesjwith'State 'sttKi local* off i^^^ ' \ 

^ • ensure access to -Fecter^il- retirees for indlylduals . 
, ' of 'limited Englishrsrteaking ability ^ ' ' ^ 

(4*) acquisition and cUssenrLnation o^ materials and 
. .infdrmation onr* the activities af tl>e Education 
^vision which Inpaot on educatlonaX opportunity ' ' 

Individuals of limited Biglish-speaking - 
ability - » ' ' . . . 

: Approximately, 30 professional staff iraiiiers are cyrrenlly assisting 
with bilingual ^education activities in the' 1& Regional -Offices- • Additional 
gtaff resources are utilized when appropriate, partictilarly in technical- 
assistance and disseninaticm e;f forts. 



The Ife'gional Offices have the potential, and (capability to become - \ 
heavily ijiyolve<!tf in bilingual program d&/elapiDent . The level of ifeletant 
expertise in the field ranges from proficiency- in at leas£ ong language 
other th^ English to general kngjsvledge of the culture and. lifestyles of 
various minority groups and e?q)efience in effectively dealing with the 
problems of comnunities vrtiere minority children reside. 

Most of the Regioi>kL Offices* have at least th§. following sourt^^of 
information dealing with bilingual and related programs: ' ' "^f-' 

\ — Education Research Information Center documents 

— Federal Register , • • / • ' 

— Reco'rds^of federally fiinded programs.^ • * • . 

I 

— Information' from the Division of Bilingual Education •* ' 

— Information about tl\^ Boergency School Aid Act and ' 

• » ' other Office ofi Education programs ' * ^ 

^ Thel Regional Of fides can also utilize other State and regional r^our- 
'ces such as': ' ' ^ , • 

' - ^SEA staff members responsible for the dissemination of 
^ ' information on bilingual education > 

ff « 

- The Civil Rights Act, Title IV, General Assistance Centers 

established to provide technical assistance tqf school districts 
which need help 'in conplytng with Civil. Rights Act requiremepts 
•to provide equal educational opportunity for school chi^Ldren 
with limited English-speaking alJility 

• - The E3EA Title 'VII Centei-s ^or informaticai on materials, 

training, and reconmencled practices and programs • - ' • '/ 

' ' . I, \ ^ \ ' 

COORDINATION 

*The Education Amendments bf 1974 (Public Law .93-380)^ include several 
titles in which reference is made to bilingual educaticai and in \\iiich the 
need fpr coordination among the various programs is clearly established. • 
T^ie responsibility for administration of th^Se programs^ is located among 
most of the major program* organisations in the central and regional offices: 

In recognition of the magnitude of the Federal bilingual educatioi 
effort anff^e corplaxities off organization and admijiistraticxi of Office 
oi Education programs involved, the Qxmiissioner oj|' Education has esta- 
blished, a Coojtiinating Council for pi lingual Education. 
\ I ' • ' ' 

The Council is charged ^yith responsibility for developing strategies ^ 
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to deal with probletns of cxx^rdination, axminication, and coopel^tion. 
among programs identified in the legislation -as well as tho^e^iiose 
aicininistrative resppnsibilities include ajceas affected by one er more' 
^ ^aspects of the total bilingual education effort. 

^ The mentoership of the Council is as, follows: 

Chairman - Director / Of f ice of BiMngual Education 

i . ' • - ' i 

, ' Menbers - Deputy' Qxnnissioner^ and Directors or their designees fron: 

Office of Mapagement 
X. / Office of Planning ' * 

of Elementary and^ S^cc^dary Education 




• ^ Btff'eau" of Education for the Haodicapped 

^ ^ Bureau of Occipational and Adult Education 

. . Office of Indian Education ' ^ ^ 

Teacher Corps ' 

- . , . , Regional Liaisoft Ifoit^ 

^ , National Institut^e of Education 

/ Regional Cormissioners ' Standing"*i>GrTTnittee on 

Bilingual Fducation 
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APPINDIX A' 



ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR ,EttX:ATiaN STmSTICS 
RELATED TO THE BILINGUAL EDUC^TICN REPORT 



The prim^ role of the National Center for Education Statistics ' 
(NCES) is to meet the Congressional mandate for a count of^tte number of 
children and adults with limited Ex^lishrspeaking ability (I£SA). In 
Jifidition, statistical sipport^ is provided to the Ccftmissicaier of EducatiOT 
for hi^ nandated report on the need for bilingual educaticai, the' staff to 
provide it, and a 5-year plan, including cost estimates, for meeting 
the need. ' - 

Specific projects of NCES' in this Qffort are: 

, 1. "bilingual" supplement to the spring 1976 Survey of Incone 
^ and Education (StE) m ■ 

2. ''Survey of Languages" si?>plement to the July 1975 Current 
. ^pulation Survey (CPS) 

3. fall 1975 Survey ^ Ijistitutiais of Higher Education (IHE) 

4. fall 1976 Survey of Teachers' I^guage S^lls ^ . 

5. fall 1976 SIE Pupil Harvey " ^ * 

6. ' fall ^^25 Survey oi StatQ Educaticai Agencies 

Two of these six surveys, the and SIg surveys, relate directly to 
the legislative nandate in 'section 731(c)(1)(A) of the Bilingual Education 
Act, Title* VII, ESEA, as amended by Public ^law 93-380, to'report, not 
later than July 1, 1977, the results of a survey of the mmber of children 
and adults with limited English-Making ability (lESA) from noq-English- 
dcxninant envirtMimsnts? (Section 501(b)(4) of Public Law 93-380 makes 
I«3S responsibly for the survey.) Ihe SIE, to be axiducted by the 
Bureau of .the Census in ^spring 1976, will Toe the^ vehicle of respcxise to 
this mandate and will prSvide Stat e-by-St ate estimates by language of 
thQ niBTber of children and adults with LESA according tt) legislative . 

; criteria, Data from this <survey will *also be used in the Ccranissioner 's 

'.mandated report to Cohgress due November 1, 1977. 

The dps si^jplement, conducted by tile Bureau of the^Census for NCES > ^ 
in Jyay 1^5, served as a pilot study for the SIE and al^ provided 
national estijm|%es of the majdnun nuifcers of dilldrai and ^a^ults i^^^^ 
populatic« from non-English-doninant envlitonm^ts. Data from the CPS is 
included In tlils report. 



The other foi^;!«3S^lplllng^ activities stem fron requests fron the 
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Office Itt Educat ion <ind will provide data tQ be used in the ComnissionerJs 
second rrandat^d report, including an assessment of "the nurber of .teachers- 
and other educational personnel needed to carry out programs of bilingual 
education" for the* target populations.^ The SIE will identify the potential 
child dad adult populations in need of bilingual education. The SIE Pipil 
Survey will- provide national estimates of the nint)er of elementary school 
children, ages 4^13, identified in the SIE sanple as meeting the legisla;tive 
LESA criteria who are not being served in a bilingual education prograinor 
who are being served inadequately. This ntarber will constitute the base ■ 
nuniDer in the needs assessment. 

\ • ^ ' ' 

The number of teachers and other staff r^uired to- meet this need will 
be calculated, using a selected teacher/pupil]' ratio. The nunt>er of teachers 
available to meet the need will be estimated^'ftmi the IHE and the Survey of 
Teachers' Language Skills . The IHE survey will provide estimates of the 
nunfcer of teachers and other instructional staff currently being trained . 
for bilingual education programs-as wqII as provide detailed profiles on 
each college and university, offering oY planning to offer bilingual programs 
or courses.? TTie Survey of Teachers ' Language Skills will provide, estimates 
of the nurrfcer of teachers currently :^n bilingual education assigrjnients as 
well as the number who have the langi\age or educational capabilities tQ 
teach in bilingual programs -but who are not being utilized in this capacity. 
Data on the number of teachers "ip the pipeline" and in the, "bilingual 
education teacher' reser\^e" may 'be used to indicate utiether or -how many 
additional teachers need to be trained to provide a bilingual education to 
all who need it.. Jn this respect, the Congress and HEW will be equipped 
to evaluate whether the current magnitude (5^> the federally funded fellow- 
ship program for bilingual education teachers is appropriate to me^t the ^ 

need for additional teachers. * ■ ^ ' ^ 

' * ^ • . / 

•S 

The Survey of State Education Agencies ^n Limited- Engl ish--S^eaking 
Persons from Non-Engl ish-Dominant Backgrounds conducted in fall 1975. 
Ihis survey gathered information concerning the extent and availability of 
statistics on the number of limited-English-speaking persons. and the programs 
conducted for them maintained at the State level, the legislative authoriz- 
ation for special programs fpr these persons, and the existence and * 
characteristics of^ State certification requirenents for teachers and other 
personnel preparing to jivork with them. Information was also gathered on 
college and university programs to train peT9cmnel for special programs 
for limited- English- speaking ppcsons.. , . " 



APPENDIX B 
1975 SURVEY CT^'UnGUAGES 



SURVEY MEOTCDODCiGY , • , % ' • ^ 

Estimates of the size of the^iinited-English--speakiiig pcpalaticxi in 
this report ^are derived from data collected by th^ Bureau of the Cetisus . 
through a ^pecial>4ajiguage supplement added by the NCES to the July 1975 
Current Fbpulaticm Suf^rey^fCPS).. The CPS is a sanple of housing units 
orjjjjjj&^^]^. About 47,obo households were eligible f oi^ pqtential ^ . 
fnterviews in July 19t5. These householMs vfere located in every State . 
and the District of Coluirbia aid.^re chosen from a sanpling frame of ' 
^1 primary sairpling units (PSU's). Within each of the PSU's, ' enimera- 
tion districts consisting of approximately 3(X) households were selected,, 
with pi^obability of selection proportionate to population size ; and 
. within ^aeh enun^fation district, a conpact cluster of four hous^>olds . 
was- chosen. Different sanpLe procedures were followed in rural areas 
and in areas with n^ construction. ' ^ ' 

The data are collected by trained interviewers who are sent to desigr 
nated housing units to cqnouct interviews. ''In eacj:i of the^ sanpled^households 
a 10 to 15 minute interview was ' conducted with any responsible adulty.,^ . . 
household mennber who h^jpened to be at heme at the time. This hbtiseti^' 
MeniDer was responsible for providing infoimaticxi about himself and everc' 
other adult household ^ma±)er 14 years of age and older, and about '^'^ 
each child 4 to 13 years of age living in the household. Questiojis in ''-^ 
the language si?>plement were asked about each child, and both regular 
CPS questions and laitguagi^ questions were asked ^^lut each adult. ^ 

ESTIMATION PROCEDURES • . ' ; 

The estimating procedure used in this surv^ involved the*inflatic«i of 
the weigjited sample results to independent estirtates of the civilian non- 
institutional population of the United States .by age, race, and sex. 'Hiese* 
independent estimates were based on statistiqs fron the 1970 Census. or , 
Population; statistics of births, deaths, iirinigrati(Mi,and emigration; 
and statistics on the strength of the Aimed Forces.' 

NDNRESPQNSE^ ' i" ' 

Approximately 2,000 households, or 5 percent of the 47,000 houisebolds 
eligible to be, interviewed either refiised to participate in the survey or 
were not at home. Of the 45,000 households respcxiding to the regular GPS 
items on employment status, about 3,000 households or 6.7 percent either 
refused to -answer or were not asked any of the questions oa the language 
si53plemBnt (A small sanple of the^e 3,000 households was tak«i,and indica- 
tions ijtepe ttjst many* of these cases were telephone interviews conducted 
with 'tm elderly. ) Response rates varied for individual items on the 
Jangdage stgpjjlement . No missing values ^were inputed or predicted fron 
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Information. supplied ip other items/ Nonresponse should. not -haVe a lirge 
.effect on the*sample estimates provided if nonrespondents are not 
- dlspropoi*t iona^t el y persons with a p&rticiilar' characteristic;. • TTiis 
:t;siir^it ion can only Ix^ validatod ttimuf^i fdllcwrup fitudie^s on the, , * ' 
.n<)n-i\\s}X)nde*n(s.- , ' ' , 

V . . • ' . ' , » ' 

^IABILIT\' OF Fa^IMATI-S ' 4 ' ' 

estimates in this report are ^subject to both sarrpling and nonsampjing 
errors. Sanpling errors occur because a sanple of the population is taken ^ 
rd:ther than a census or conple.fe count. Nonsanpli'ijg errors can be attributed 
to seveft.! sources, including the respondent interviewer, questionnaire, ' 
and ^ta processing procedures; and would* also be present if a census were 
.taken.' ' . . - ^ . ,^ ^ 

r ' " 

Hie standard error is ^'measure of variability \^tlich can be used' to r - ^ 
&valuatei the reliability^ of the estimates in terms of • the ma^itude of 
errors due primarily- to samj^ling. TTie standard errors as cdhputed and 
given' in tables^ A and B which follow include- sanpling errors as well as ' 
part of the effects' due to nonsanpling errors.. They do not include ' 
any efVects^ due to systematic nonsampling errors (discussed under 
"Nonresponse" above) ;Aronsequently, th^ total error may be ^larger than. ^ - - 
stated. In addition /the standard errors shown are generalized estiihatfes 
of variability \stiich were conputed for the language supplement items as 
a whole, rather than for individual itaiss. This is corniun i^?actice 
the task of corrputing standard errors for each item becgrres a formidable 
one when a large' number of items are to be estiiTated tram a survey. 

INTEI^PRErATIOT OF'^A^DARD ERRORS FDR ESTIMATED NUMffillS (TABLE A) 

On0e the sanple estimate* and its standard error are known^ it is 
possible- to construct a confidence interval around the estimate. Ibe 
confidence inteiyal computed one standard error above the sanple ^estinate ' 
and one standard etror bfTow the sanple .estimate tells us that we can be 
68 percent confident (dr Sfte chances are 2 out 3) that this interval 
contains the average of all possible samples. For exanple, suppose that ■ 
'500,000 persons are estimated to have a particular characteristic. An 
estimate of this size hajs^a: standard error of 70,000 persons (table A). 
One standaird error above the sample.^ estimate. is 570,000 persons (or 
500,000 + 70,000), while one standard 'error below is 430,tKX) Jtersons (Or 
500, OtX) - 70,000). Hie interval from 430 , 000* persons to 570,000 persons ' " 
has a 68 percent chancre of containing the average estimate calculated from 
all possible samples of -47, 0(X) households. " 

fiy^ taking the sanple estimate plus' two tim^s the standard error we 
ran make the stat^jent that there is a 95 percent, chance^ (or the chances 
are 19 in 20) that this interval rontain^he average of all ^possible 
sanples. The 95 percent Confidence interyal. for the 500,000 pferson 
estimate wou'ld range from 360,000 i^ersons to"^ 640,000 persons (or from 
9|0,000 - 140, 000^ to- 500,000 + 140,000). 
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Standaj;xi ew^s fop- estimates not given in t«ble A can be easily 
interpolated. For eKarplf*,;^ sUpposo we, want the standaLrd error for an - ' 
'estimate of 3, QOO, 000. persons/ The standard error of this estiHi^te 
be determlnjed bV* interpolating betveen the^ standard errors shown in 
table A for 2,f)f)0„000 persons and 5 , 000 , 000, persons anr^ is approximately 
177,000 persons* . ' ^ . ' ^ ' \ * ; 

/DTIERPKETATKTT STANDARD ^RRffiS FDR F^flllATED PERCENTATES (TABLE B) * 

Variabiiity estinates are given in table B for estimtes expressed in 
percentages. Standard errors for e^imated percentages depend on the 
magnitude of .the perpentage itself and on the magnitude of the base fj^^m 
wtilch the percentage wa.s calculated. % Confidence iritefvals-^e ccfT|5\ired and 
jnternretpd in the same way aDs discussed above. For example) si:5)pose that 
5 percent of the persons in the sur^y have a particular characteristic and 
that this ^percentage is derived from a base of 5, 000, 000' persons. Hie ' 
standairl error sho^^Ti in table B is l.n percent. Consequently, the Q5 percent 
confidence interval would range from 3 to 7 percent. We would have ^95 percent 
confidence that this interval contains the average percentage ca.lculated 
from all nos^ible sanples of 47,000 households. , , - 

^ Standard errors |jpr. est iiriat ed "^r cent ages not' given in tabletB can 
•also be interpolated.. However, -this may inX^lve in-^ypolating for either 
the ^stiinated percentage or base of the percentage or jPor bb^. For exarple, 
.suppose we want to estimate the standard error for a 15 percent' estirrate 
derived from a base of 1,500^,000 persons. Using table B, interpolate the 
standard error for a Ip percent estimate f^rst using a base of 1,000,000 
TDersons** (resulting in/an*error of 3.4 percent) and then using a base of 
^„ 500, 000 perspns ^resulting in- a, standard error of 2.2 percent). Inter- ./ 
r<Mate the standard error for a ba3^ of 1,500,000 persons using the standard | 
^errors derived^ above # This -prc^Qg^ijre results in a standard error of . ' 

approxin)a,tely 3.0 percent for a M^^perc^t estimate with a base of 1,500,000 
i:>er5^ns. ■ - ' * ' . ^ 



TAEiLE A' 

, STANDARD ERROR OF ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF PERSONS 
■t (68 Chanel put 'of 100) 



Size of 
estimate 



Standard 
■ error 



Size of 
estljuate 



Standards 
error 



25,000 
50,000 
100',IDOO 
'250,000 

500, ooe 



13,000 
20,000 
29,000 
49,000 
70,000 



i,ooq;ooo 

■ 2,500,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 
25,000,000 
50,000,000 



102,000 
164,000 
229,056 
315,000' 
5d0.000 
,62CC000 
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TABLE B f 
ERRC»S OF ESTIHAUD PERCEtfTAGEs' OF PERSONS 
(68 chaiices out of 100) 



Estimated 



percentaed 


50 


100 


-250 


500 


1.000 


2.500 


5.000 


1,0.000 


25,000 


50,000 


100.000 


\200.C100 


2 or 98 


6.2 


4.4 


li- 


2.0 


1.4 


0.9 


' 0 . '6" 


0.4 


it 

0.3 


0.2 


•0.1 


■ 0.1 


5 or 95 


9.6 


6.8 




' ^.0 


*2.1 


. 1.4 ' 


1.0 


0.7 


0.4 


0-3 


0.2 


0.1 


, 10 or 90 


13.2 


9.4 


, 5.9 


4.2 


3.0 


" 1.9 


1.3 


0.9 


0.6 ' ■• 


0.4 


0.3 


^ 0.2- 


g25 or 75 


19.1 


13.5 


8.5 


6.0 


4.3 . 


"2.7 


1.9' 


1.4 


0.9 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


Y'SS or 65 


21.0 


14^.9 


9.4 


6.7 


4.7 


3.0 


^ 2.1 


1.5 


0.9 


• 0.7 


0.5 


0.3 


50 


22.0 


15.6 


9.9 


■ W.O 


4.9 


3.1 

t2 


2.2 


1.6. 


1.0 


0.7 


.0.5 


.0.3 
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